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Are Those Old Spindles 
A Handicap to Your Mill? 


Do You Know that our Wire-Packed Bolster has 
prolonged the life of the Spindle and reduced the 
cost of Spindle maintenance? 


Do You Know that recent improvements to the 
Centrifugal Clutch Spindle have corrected the one 
weakness it developed by use? 


The Story of These Improvements and what they mean 


to you in your business is worth investigating. We 


have the men who can give you the facts. How 


you use the information is up to you. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS!! 


HARD WASTE 
MADE 
SOFT 
AND 
USABLE 
BY 


THE WHITIN HARD WASTE MACHINE— 


Circular sent if requested. 


Specify 
‘“‘UCP”’ on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


—and these Stars Dyestuffs Softeners 
have a meaning Sizes Oils Chemicals 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Kagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


they have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 


knowledge and experience is at your service. CORPORATION 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


| Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
TC Chicago, 


| 
WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Ser 
OF FICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S.A. | 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE 
x * 
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LARGEST BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


Saco-Lowell Mode! 17 Ring Spinning Frame 


MIopERN SPINNING FRAMES 


With greatly improved spindles and spindle drives, together 
with a higher standard of workmanship throughout the machine, 
permit the use of higher speeds and larger packages, which reduce 
the cost of production and improve the quality of the yarn and 
goods. They may be run at a profit when obsolete machinery 
must be shut down. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1824 1924 
Sales Offices 
No. 4 Federal St. 1220 Mint St. Masonic Building 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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H. H. Wood & Company 
Lakeport, N. H. | 
Chas. G. St. Clair, Treas. 


Carding 
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Wool Hosiery of All Kinds 
15 Sets Woolen 
175 Latch Needle Knitting 7 


Mule Spinning 


In this plant wool is carded, spun and knit. 
The Product is wool hosiery. ParkSpray humidifiers 
(with automatic regulators) have been. installed in all 
these departments. 


Parks 
iin 


Fitchburg 


‘“‘We are much pleased to advise you 
that the humidifier system which you 
installed is giving perfect satisfaction. 
It is a great benefit to us, and worth 
much more than the price of in- 
stallation.’”’ 


IT HAS BEEN DONE, It is being done. 
ParkSpray Humidifiers help to solve problems in 
the carding and spinning of wool—not to mention the 
knitting of it. 


~Cramer Company 


c& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Boston Charlotte 
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HOUGHTON 


Even Nature Has Her Limitations 


“Yet neither spinnes, nor cards, ne cares nor fretts, 
But to her Mother Nature all her care she letts.” 
Spenser— Faerie Queene 


Chas. I. Carpenter is just telling you. 


F we are to believe the famous 

artists, to whom we pay such fab- 

ulous sums to portray things as 

they were, the aboriginal man’s 

dimner coat consisted of the nat- 

ural skin of an animal and Eve’s 
wedding gown was a leaf from a 
grapevine. 


Instead of occupying Fifth Avenue 
mansions in the winter and Newport 
cottages in the summer, the old-timers 
dwelled in the caves which Nature 
provided. 


The cave man knew of no Childs, 
Automats, Bellevues, Copley Plazas, 
Ritzs, or Biltmores, but just took a 
natural hunk, of natural food, in his 
natural mitt, and went to it. 


But, as the Almighty developed the 
human intellect man’s wants increased 
and Nature did not increase a single 
natural law, or a single source of sup- 
ply, with which to meet these increased 
wants. 

But the Almighty did utilize the im- 
proved intellect of man to enable man 
to take. the original sources of supply 
and the original laws of Nature and so 
apply those laws to the original sources 
of supply and Nature’s productions, as 
to enable man to satisfy his increased 
wants and desires. 


Which is merely another way of 
saying that, as civilized man’s wants 
and desires increased, Nature gave 
man the sciences, with which man 
treated the natural products, so as to 
satisfy his increased wants and desires. 


In this great drama of life E. F. 
Houghton & Co., through the Hough- 
ton Research Staff, have been cast to 
develop the wants of the industries in 
Oils, Greases and Leathers, by applying 
the modern sciences to the natural 
products and thus adapting those nat- 
ural products so that they are best 
suited to the modern wants and desires 
of the textile industries. 


Thus, Houghton’s Olive Oil Emulsion 
is the natural olive oil best adapted to 
oiling wool; Houghton’s Warp Condi- 
tioner is tallow so manipulated as to 
make it best suited for conditioning 
warps; VIM Leather Belting is the best 
natural hide, tanned by the best proc- 
ess, which will make the best belt for 
textile machinery, etc. 


Getting down to brass tacks, all of 
this means that the Houghton Products 
are the result of scientific research and 
the application of modern sciences to 
the natural products, in order to make 
them best for the modern requirements 
of the textile industries. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Watnut 4651 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 81 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S. c. 
P. O. Box 1143 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


(fo | Oils and Leathers for the ‘Textile Industry 
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Ceaseless Service 


Saco.Lowell Shops 
Wh 
H. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Building Southern Textile 
Greatness 


Perhaps you are one of those progressive tex- 
tile manufacturers who have wrestled with the 


question of “filimg wind on warp” and then 


tabled it with a prayer that the day would 
come when some keen minded textile engineer 
would work out the problem for you. 


The day has come! Engineering skill has, dur- 
ing the past three productive years, invented 
and made practical several tension devices to 
enable textile mills to enter a new era of 
efficiency. 


It is now possible to spool from filling-wound 
bobbins as rapidly as from warp wound bob- 
bins; and this also means an increase in front 
roll speed of at least 10 revolutions more per 
minute, with greatly reduced strain on the 
yarn. Hence a tangible increase in both pro- 
duction and quality of yarn, with a marked 
decrease in waste on the spoolers. 


Things are a bit quiet in textiles now and this 
is the best of all times to write your manufac- 
turer and get full information on how inexpen- 
sively you can make the change and how 
greatly you will gain by it. 


Manufacturers and textile engineers are keenly 
interested in this campaign because it means 
entrenching the South still deeper in textile 
leadership. In industry there is no. standing 
still—you either progress or slip backwards. 


Mills that are equipping for “Filling Wind on 
Warp” are equipping to extract extra profits 
from every bale of cotton. When the market 
demand swings back will you be in line with the 
mills which are taking advantage of the present 
lull and present manufacturers’ concessions, to 
bring their equipment up to date? Write your 
manufacturer about this topic NOW? 


Let Us Keep The South Leading In Big Scale 
Production Of Quality Textiles 


Better Equipment Campaign 


This advertisement contributed to by the jollowing firms: 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Ashworth Bros. Inc. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


itin Machine Works 
& 8B. American Machine Co. 


Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. Ss. K. F. industries 


The Stafford Co. 
The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Barber-Coiman Co. 

The Root Co. 

R. |. wor Stop Equipment Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


The Bahnson Co. 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Cooper -Hewitt Electric Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


H. W. Butterworth a Sons Co. 
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EK have long realized that there 
were many advantages to be 
derived from the use of filling wind 
on warp spinning, but not until we 
could secure a satisfactory tension 
device for spooling this yarn could 
this method of spinning be adopted. 
There 
marketed 
though far from perfect, give very 


has in recent years been 


several devices, which 
satisfactory results and many mills 
are turning to their use in order to 
reap the benefits in the spinning 
room. 

Every spinner can readily see the 
advantage to be derived from hav- 
ing his room on one kind of work, 
with the 
and filling he is 


change his operatives from one to 


because same wind on 


warp enabled to 
the other without encountering dif- 
ficulty. This 
ability may on the face of it seem 
small, but it constitutes a very de- 
cided advantage. 

It has difficult 
proposition to adjust the weight of 


perfect interchange- 


always been a 
our traveler to the two extreme dif- 


ferences in tension encountered 
with the warp wind and I might say 
that we never have or ever will be 
able to meet this difference 
would like while using warp wind. 
Whereas, with the filling wind this 
difficulty is 
and 
cally be kept 
to finish of the bobbin. 


aus We 


almost entirely over- 


come our tension can practi- 


the same from start 


With the warp wind there is a 
difference of twist in the yarn on a 
full bobbin and.an empty bobbin, 


and just when our twist is least our 
tension is greatest. This condition 
is almost entirely overcome by the 
use of filling wind and Is a very de- 
cided advantage in favor of quality 
and quantity. 

The two above conditions bear an 
important 
strength and it naturally 
that when we remove 
we are to expect 
quality and 
running work. 


relation to breaking 

follows 
this trouble 
better breaking 
consequently better 
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Wind Warp 


By Carl R. Harris, Inman, 8. C. 


Heretofore, we have had to run a 
fairly 
lake 
sion 


large barrel bobbin to help 


this difference in ten- 
and twist between. the. empty 
and full bobbin. With the adoption 
of filling wind we are enabled to not 
the the 


bobbin, can 


care of 


only decrease diameter of 


barrel of our bul we 


also run a longer bobbin. This gives 
us more yarn to the doff and con- 
sequently reduces our stoppage. 
The 
would 


last mentioned item atone 


naturally increase our pro- 
duction, even if we did not get an 
increase in roll speed. However, in 
the 


disadvantages we 


the elimination of above men- 


tioned have in- 


creased. our quality and it is natural 


lo expect that we can get an in- 


crease in speed without affecting 
the running of our work, and I, per- 
that a 


changed to 


know 
mills that 
wind are getting a faster front 


sonally, good many 
filling 


roll 


have 


speed. 


azo saw report 


from a mill that had changed from 


some time 
filling wind on 40s to 60s 
The that the 
filling wind yards to 


warp. to 


yarn. report stated 


allowed more 
be put on a bobbin with the filling 
This 
warp bobbin 7% inches long and % 


inch 


wind. mill had been using a 


in diameter. By dropping the 


spindle rail so as to get about an 


inch more lift, they tried out a fill- 


ADVANTAGES OF FILLING WIND ON WARP 


to settle more uniformly. 


of production. 


cost. 


are efficient. 


1. The short traverse used with the filling wind 
on warp reduces the strain on the yarn. 


2. The reduction in the strain permits the twist 


3. Filling wind permits warp spinning to run 
with less twist and thereby produces goods of 
superior feel and appearance. 


4. Filling wind on warp reduces the breakage 
of ends and permits higher front roll speed. 


5. Filling wind on warp frequently increases 
production 10 per cent and thereby reduces the cost 


6. Filling wind on warp means better and more 
evenly spun yarns with higher production and lower 


7. The cost of changing to filling wind on warp 
is very small, as it only means the installation of 
special tension devices upon the spoolers. 


8. Filling wind on warp would have been 
adopted years ago if suitable tension device had 
invented. Now they are for sale at low prices and 


NUMBER 19 


ing bobbin 8% inches by %. Later 


they reduced the bobbin to % inch 
diameter, after some experimenting 
and got excellent results. according 


to the report. The new bobbin has 
a filling cone on the bottom, which 
is 11-16 inch at the base and tapers 
the 


bobbin. 


mech. size of the 
the This 


the report stated, reduced the strain 


down to % 
barrel of cone, 
incident to starting up when only a 
small amount of varn was on the 
bobbin. 


The mill in question reported that 
on warp wind, they put 3,500 yards 
bobbin. On the 
filling wind, they were able to in- 
4000, This 


in the number of yards per bobbin 


of 40s yarns on a 


crease this to increase 


is one of the greatest advantages ot 


filling wind, as it reduces dotting 
work, the mill making the change 


reporting that it now uses a fourth 
less doflfers. 

Another decided advantage of the 
filling wind system, as reported by 
allowed them 

the front 
minute on 


this mill, was that if 
to increase the speed of 
roll by five turns per 
40s yarn, which of course materially 
increased production. They have 
also been able to use a traveler thal 


is one number heavier. 


In the spooling room, the mill 
reporting above stated that they 
were able to more than double the 
speed of the spindles and get off 
much more work. Spooling costs 
dropped because of the higher 
speed. 

While the above tests did nol 
come under my persona! observa- 


tion, the results are in keeping with 


what every mill may expect to gain 


by changing to the filling wind 
method. 
Southern mills have made rapid 


strides in recent years. The extent 
the “Better 
idea is carried out by our mills will 


their 


fo which Equipment” 


index of 


furnish an accurate 
future progress. 
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Recent Accomplishments Research 


N the 
that 


researches 


“Standard” 


research 


dichionary we 
means, “To make 
concerning: investigate: 
continued and diligent investigation: 


science, a systematic study of 
certain phenomena by the experi- 
mental method.” We note further 
that to “investigate” is “to inquire 


into systematically,” and that phe- 
defined as “something 
visible o1 directly observable, as an 
appearance, action, occurrence, ete.” 

soiled down, then, to its simplest 


form, research may be considered 
as being continued, diligent and 
systematic inquiry into things di- 
rectiv observable as appearances. 


actions, occurrences. Keeping in 
mind the true definition of research 
will perhaps aid us in better com- 
prehending its rather broad 
and wide application to present day 


industry. 


scope 


Research is today carmed on im 
some form or another, in practically 
all industries of any importance, 
and research departments (for they 
are now recognized departments of 
the have grown and ex- 
panded to such proportions, by 
reason of their accomplishments, 
that there is no longer any doubt 
as to their proper place and neces- 
sity in the industrial and Dusimess 
organization. Such great companies 
as General Electric, du Pont, Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford are spending 
tremendous amounts of money an- 
nuailvy in their research depart- 
and doubtless will contimue 
to do so, because they have learned 
fhat such expenditure is not only 
justified by the results obtained, but 
actually necessary to proper prog- 
ress and development. 

It should not be inferred that 
new thing. for such is 


business 


ments 


re- 


search 


not the case. While its recognition 
us a specific department of many 
industrial enterprises is In Many 


cases comparatively recent, research 
has been carried on since the ear- 
liest times. In any group of men, 
in any line of work, there are al- 
ways present some who persist in 
thinking about the work in which 
they are engaged beyond the mere 
actual requirements of the job it- 


self. This ts fortunate and such 
men are known in any mill. For 
example, you recognize the chap 
who is forever probing and ques- 


tioning, and considering and experi- 
menting as to how this would work, 
or why it could not be done this 
way, and how do we know these 
machines are functioning properly 
and alike. This type of man is 
alwavs engaged in research, though 
his efforts in this sphere are not 
directed or officially recognized. 


The fact that research, or let us 
suy the urge of research, has been 
a part of our textile development 


from its earlier stages is 
clearly revealed in a perusal of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Transactions, wherein 
we find that practically all of the 
present-day major questions involv- 
ed in manufacturing were discussed 
at length in open meeting; and tests 


almost 


By EDWARD H. DAVIS 


the Twenty-third 


Paper Presented at 


1911 


Annual Meeting of the Alumni 


Association of the Philadelphia Textile School. 


were run in the early days too, and 
the mill men were very generally 
alive to the results to be derived 
from investigation. And so, research 
in its true sense has always occu- 
pied the minds of men to some 
degree, depending largely on the 
man, although as has been indicated 
if has only comparatively recently 
been really developed as a distinct 
function of many industries as well 
as a department of many more cor- 
porations representing these indus- 
tries. 

In scope and application research 
covers a wide field. When an over- 
second hand takes it into 
his head to investigate his machines 
as regards their mechanical condi- 
tion, their speeds. and settings, for 
the purpose of actually knowing 
whether they are in good condition, 
whether they all are set properly 
and alike and are all running al 
standard speed, he is just as truly 
engaged in research as the chemist 
who is working to produce a new 
color. And what is more, he is doing 
a valuable piece of work, for it is a 
fact that such things as speeds and 
settings, even in the best of mills, 
vary greatly, one machine to an- 
other, resulting in lack of uniform- 
ity of product, loss of quality, and 
last but not least, loss of production. 

In the same manner, it has been 
observed that research may be well 
and profitably directed to the run- 
ning organization. While there may 
not necessarily be a “best” organi- 
zation of drafts and weights for a 
particular yarn, yet there is very 
certainly a definite range of good 
practice, and it has been found in 
many cases that properly considered 
changes may result in greater pro- 
duction and better running work of 
attending better quality. There are 
many cases in which a process may 
be eliminated in the production of 
an entirely satisfactory yarn for the 
purpose intended. There-are also 
many where, with a proper 
change in organization, single roving 
will suffice where double roving has 
been employed. Such a change has 
recently been put into operation in 
u certain mill and something less 
than $100,000 annually is the calcu- 
lated saving. 


seer or 


Cases 


Research has been found to be 
just as appropriate to the power and 


mechanical functions of the mill. 
Such things as belts out of line, 
resulting in loss of power: over- 


loaded as well as oversized motors: 
motors running below proper speed 
for one reason or another: wastes 
in power distribution through poorly 
arranged shafting, etc., are invaria- 
bly encountered in surveys. Such 


studies have resulted in corrections 
which have always effected appre- 
ciable 
bill. 
The slashing department is a fer- 
Sizing 


savings in the mill power 


file field for investigation. 


materials cost money over a period 
of a year, even in a small mill, not 
to mention the cost of steam and 
the cost of poor-running weaving, 
which in many can be to 
some extent eliminated by effectu! 
and well-controlled § sizing. Every 
single factor entering into slashing 
is of importance, from the raw ma- 
terials to the moisture conteni of 
the slashed yarn. There are lots «af 
leakage points in the process, di- 
rectly or indirectly—the raw mate- 
rials, the cooking and the temper- 
ature and unifromity of tempers 
tures during sizing, the uniformity 
of sizing content in the yarn, section 
to section, etc. There is one mill 
which will save during the coming 
year upwards of $30,000.in its slash- 
ing bill as a result of investigation. 
And so it is clear that this type of 
research may be and is being ap- 
phed to all departments of the mill 
and is finding plenty to do. Speeds 
are always easily thought of as im- 
portant because of their direct in- 
fluence on production and, there- 
fore, costs. And it is usually found 
that some speeding up can be ap- 
plied in most all mills which have 
been studied. There is one mill in 
which a loom speed of about 30 
picks above the mull standard was 
tried on a section of about 70 looms, 
with results which were very com- 
parable in all respects with those 
being obtained from the regular 
looms. This was reported after the 
test had been running for two 
months or so. The case is rather 
extreme and a longer test period 
may not show such favorable re- 
sults. However, the point is that 
we are too prone to accept certain 
ways of doing things and certain 
speeds, without an effort to deter- 
mine if better ways and higher 
speeds are not possible. 


cases 


The laboratory, of which there are 
many now connected with various 
mills, is rendering a very real and 
helpful service. It funetions or 
should function in close co-opera- 
lion with the mill and its problems, 
and in such capacity it is contrib- 
uting solutions to many and varied 
questions. Application of laboratory 


facilities to investigation of many 
mill problems is being made and 
with most beneficial results. The 


laboratory “slant,” as we sometimes 
call it, is a very potent factor in 
practically all studies. 

The properly equipped laboratory 
is able to investigate the bale and 
processed cotton for the purpose of 
determining such vital things as 
fibre strength and length, evenness 
and degree of fineness and natura! 
twist, all of which characteristics 
admittedly have an important bear- 


ing on the final product. Such in- 
vestigation has in many cases 
brought to light, through tracing 


process effects on fibre length and 
strength, conditions wherein the 


eSSes. 


staple was being injured by im- 
proper manipulation in certain proc- 
For example, excessive beat- 
ing in the pickers has been discov- 
ered by the application of fibre 
strength tests, a decided drop having 
been observed at the card; improper 
roll settings in the roving and spin- 
ning processes have caused fibre 
breakage which was readily made 
apparent by fibre length tests of the 
products of the several processes. 
In both exemplary cases, the con- 
ditions were easily corrected after 
the were discovered by 
means of such analyses. 

A great deal of study 
devoted to certain 
have given trouble, and 
always with the discovery of the 
causes of unsatisfactory’ cloth. 
Photography has been found to be 
a great help in such work, as well 


Causes 


been 
which 
usually 


has 
fabrics 


as in other types of work, for in 
many cases a properly magnified 
photograph representative of the 
cloth structure will bring to. light 


the true conditions to better advan- 
lage than will the usual physical 
tests. In all cases the photographic 
contribution has been found to be 
a very important and helpful ad- 
junct to the information supplied by 
fabric analysis. 

Photography has also been found 
to be especially helpful in studies 
of slashing, cross-sectional photo- 
graphs of the sized yarn affording 
pretty definite evidence as to the 
nature of the sizing, is penetration 
and unevenness or lack of evenness 
of the size ring. Other applications 
are concerned with studying sizing 
ingredients and the nature of the 
mixture to determine if it has been 
properly cooked. 

Very often it is desirable to pro- 
vide a permanent record of an un- 
usual characteristic of a material, 
such as a failure in service or a 
defect in the material responsible 
for a failure, and such conditions 
are readily photographed and are 
naturally of an interesting and val- 
uable character. It is very seldom 
that a good photograph fails to find 
ahd record the cause of the trouble. 

It has been attempted to discuss 
in a rather general way this type of 
research which is being applied in 
various laboratories throughout the 
textile industry. It seems that there 
is no limit to the nature and num- 
ber of calls which are made on the 
laboratory and it is seldom that the 
laboratory has been unable to con- 
tribute some worth-while assistance 
to the mill, finishing plant, or sales 
organization in response to such 
calls. Thus is the*research depart- 
ment meeting the demands of in- 
dustry, studying its problems and 
contributing largely to their solu- 
tion. 

A more fundamental type of re- 
search is being carried on by the 
British Cotton Industry Research 
Association. This organization was 
established in 19418, and is maintain- 
ed by corporations and firms en- 
gaged in any of the branches of the 

Continued on Page 12) 
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The Filling Wind System Is Better Equipment 
Only When The Spooling Is Right 


The economy in spinning, spooling and suc- 
ceeding operations in the mill, when filling wind 
spinning is used, has been exhaustively tested and 
is now conceded by practical cotton manufactur- 
ers and mill engineers generally. 


But success or failure of the Fill- 
ing Wind Method is controlled largely 
by the Key Operation—Spooling. 


If Filling Wind Spooling is NOT more economical 
than Warp Wind Spooling, the cause is usually an 
improvised or unscientifically designed tension 


attachment on the Spooler. 


The Foster No. 32 Spooler Guide 


Insures Perfectly Filled Spools, Low 
Spooling Cost, No Kinks 


This Spooler Tension Guide has been designed for mills that are 
interested in changing their spinning from Warp.Wind to Filling 
Wind, or who now have Filling Wind, but on account of spooling 
difficulties or spooling costs, have been unable to develop the full 


economy of the Filling Wind method. 


Its function is to build a spool of yarn of even density through- 
out, making the spool soft or as hard as desired; containing the 


highest possible yardage and free from all kinks. 


The important feature is that tension on the yarn The No. 32 Spooler Guide has been developed for 
may be changed quickly to suit different yarn condi- 
tions and when determined will not vary and cannot 
be put out of adjustment or tampered with. make of slub-catcher guide. 


use on any make of spooler and in connection with any 


May we have the privilege of explaining to you in detail the big part played by the Foster No. 32 Spooler 
Guide in the success of the Filling Wind method? 


Foster Machine Company 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
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“Better Humidifying Equipment” in operation in Ruby Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


The Season for Installing 
Better Humiditying 
Kquipment. 


One of the likable features of the Bahnson System is its 
flexibility. 


Many manufacturers take advantage of the fact that 
each Bahnson Humidifier is a complete humidifying 
unit in itself by installing a few at the time and adding 
others when funds are most available, thus reducing 
the initial cost of a humidifying system, but at the 
same time getting humidity into those departments 
where it is needed most. 

If your present system is wearing out, use a few Bahnson 
Humidifiers to strengthen it as the old ones give out, 
until the worn out system is replaced. 

If your present system does not meet your requirements, 
use Bahnson Humidifiers to bring it up to the desired 
efficiency. 

If you have some small departments in which you want 
humidity—a laboratory or a test room perhaps—use a 
Bahnson Humidifier. 

In short—Bahnson Humidifiers will fit into practically 
any department in your mill at any time—Economically 
and Efficiently. 

And if you want your entire mill equipped with a BET- 
TER humidifying system, use BAHNSON HUMIDI- 
FIERS. 


Our services are yours for the asking. 


The BAHNSON Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 437 Fifth Avenue 
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Southern Mill Dividends 


list of dividends paid by many 

Southern mills for the six 
months ending June 30 has been 
compiled by A. M. Law & Co., bro- 
kers, of Spartanburg. 


South Carolina Mills. 


The following is a list of South 
Carolina mills with the dividend 
rate, the capital stock and the 
amount of the dividend: 

Abbeville Cotton Mills, 3% "per 
cent: $635,400 common, $22,239. 

Alice Mills, 3% per cent; $500,000 
preferred, $17,500. 

American Spinning Go. 5 per 
cent: $525.000 common, 826.250. 

Aragon Cotton Mills, 2 per cent 
quarterly; $500,000 common, $10,000. 

Aragon Cotton Mills, 3% per cent; 
$460,000 preferred, $5,600. 

Arcadia Mills, 5% per cent; $200,- 
000 preferred, $10,000. 

Arcadia Mills, 3% per cent; $800,- 
000 preferred, $28,000. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills, 4 per cent 
annually; $800,000 common, $32,000. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills, 7 per cent 
annually; $182,400 preferred, $12,768. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co. 5 per cent 
quarterly; $200,000 common, $10,000. 

Beaumont Mfg. Co., 3 per cent; 
$200,000 preferred, $6,000. 

Belton Mills, 3% per cent; $1,400,- 
000 preferred, $49,000. 

Brandon Mills, 3% per cent; $500,- 
O00 preferred, $17.500. 

Brogon Mills, 2 per cent quarterly; 
$1,321,600 common, $26,432. 

Chesnee Mills, 5 per cent; $394,000 
common, $19,745. 

Chiquola Mig. Uo., 5 per 
$358,000 common, $17,900. 

Chiquola Mig. Co. 3 per 
$358,000 preferred, $10,740. 

Clifton Mfg. Co., 4 per cent; §$2,- 
500,000 common, $100,000. 

Clinton Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$350,000 common, $14,000. 

Cowpens Mills, 4 per cent; $100,- 
000 preferred, $4,000. 

Darlington Mfg. Co., 3% per cent; 
$300,000 common, $10,500. 

Darlington Mfg. Co., 3% per cent; 
$500,000 preferred, $17,500. 

Dunean Mills, 1% per cent quar- 
terly; $1,000,000 preferred, $12,500. 

Enoree Mills, 1% per cent quar- 
terly; $365,000 preferred, $6,387. 

Equinox Mills, 5 per cent; $300,000 
common, $15,000. 

Fairmont Mfg. Co., 3% per cent; 
$150,000 preferred, $5,250. 

Gaffney Mfg. Co. 3% per cent; 
$1,600,000 common, $56,000. 

Glenwood Cotton Mills, 2 per cent; 
$1,200,000 common, $24,000. 

Gluck Mills, 5 per cent; $450,000 
common, $22,500. 

Grendel Mills, 3% per cent; $750,- 
000 preferred, $60,000. 

Hartsville Cotton Mills, 3% _ per 
cent; $750,000 common, $60,000. 

Inman Mills, 3% per cent; $600,000 
common, $21,000. 

Jackson Mills, 4 per cent; $345,000 
common, $13,822. 

Judson Mills, 3 per cent plus 1 per 
500 plus 22,500. 
500x22,500. 

Judson Mills, 1% per cent quar- 
terly; $1,000,000 preferred, $12,500. 

Laneaster Cotton Mills, 5 per cent; 
$1,600,000 common, $80,000. 


cent: 


cent: 


Lancaster Cotton Mills, 3% per 
cent; $80,000 preferred, $28,000. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$1,050,000 common, $42,000. 

Lydia Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$160,000 common, $6,400. 

Kollohon Mfg. Co. 3 per cent; 
$750,000 common, $22,500. 

Martel Mills, 1 per cent quarterly; 
$1.000,000 common, $10,000. 

Martel Mills, 1% per cent quar- 
terly, $1,071,400 preferred, $18,749.50. 

Monarch Mills, 3% per cent; $%,- 
000.000 common, $105,000. 

Monarch Mills, 3% per cent; $1,- 
000,000 preferred, $35,000. 

Millis Mill, 4 per cent; 
common, $10,588. 

Mills Mill, 3% per cent; $264,700 
preferred, $9,264.50, 

Oakland Cotton Mills,.3 per cent; 
£50,000 common, $15,000. 


$264,700 


Orr Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$800,000 common, $32,000. 
Orr Cotton Mills, 3% per cent; 


$800,000 preferred, $28,000. 

Pacolet Mfg. Co., 5 per cent; #2,- 
000.000 common, $100,000. 

Pacolet Mig. Uo., 3% per 
$2,000,000 preferred, $70,000. 

Pickens Mills, 2 per cent quarter- 
ly; $750,000 common, $15,000. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co. 4 per 
$1,600,000 common, $64,000. 

F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., 2 per cent 
quarterly; $2,000,000 common, $40,- 
OOD. 

Poinsett Mills, 3 per cent; $474,- 
000 common, $14,220. 

Saxon Mills, 3 per cent; $900,000 
common, $27,000. 

Spartan Mills, 4 per cent; 
000 common, $80,000. 

Toxaway Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly: $500,000 common, $10,000. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., 1% per cent 
quarterly; $1,058,000 preferred, $18,- 
oid. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 4 per cent; 
$1,000,000 common, $40,000. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. 3% per 
cent: $300,000 common, $10,500. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., 3% per cent: 
$600,000 common, $21,000. 

Williamston Mills, 2% per cent 
quarterly; $600,000 common, $15,000. 

Winnsboro Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly;: $2,000,000 common, $40,000. 

Winnsboro Mills, 1% per cent 
quarterly; $2,500,000 preferred, $25,- 

Woodruff Cotton Mills, 3 per cent; 
$787,500 common, $23,625. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 3% per 
cent; $1,763,760 common, $61,731.60. 

Woodside Cotton Mills Go., 3% per 
cent; $2,263,760 preferred, $79,231.60. 


cent: 


cent: 


2,000,- 


The dividend figures for a large 
number .of leading mills, located in 
other States, with the rate, capital 
stock and amount of dividend fol- 
low: 

Altavista. Cotton Mills, 3% per 
cent; $250,000 preferred, $8,750. 

Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 3. per 
cent; $265,000 common, $7,950. 

Columbus Mfg. Co. 4 per cent: 
$1,400,000 common, $56,000. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, 5 per cent; 
$600,000 common, $30,000. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, 3% per cent; 
$35,100 preferred, $1,228.50. 

Continued on Page 28) 
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At Last You Can Reap The Advantages of Filling 
Wind Without Fear of Tension Trouble 


What cotton mill man has not at some time longed for 
the advent of a satisfactory spooler tension device, 
which would enable him to abandon warp wind and adopt 
the newer and more efficient filling wind method which 
reduces waste and gives so much greater production and 
so much better running work? 

Cotton manufacturers have stuck to the warp wind 
method only because they had been unable to find a thor- 


oughly satisfactory device which would furnish the 
correct amount of tension necessary in winding a filling 
wound bobbin onto a spool. Cotton mill machinery 
makers, until recently, have frowned on tension devices, 
not because of any hostility to filling wind, but because 
none of the devices on the market fully met the Funda- 
mental Requirements of An Ideal Tension Device prob- 
lem under all conditions. 


Because it fully meets every one of these requirements both in the testing laboratory and in practical everyday 
work in the cotton mill, and is the only tension yet devised which does meet them all fully in everyday practice, the 


L. V. B. Spooler Tension Device 


is presented to the cotton manufacturing industry as the long-sought “Perfect Tension” which 
will make it possible for any cotton mill, regardless of the class of work it does, to adopt the 
filling wind method and reap the advantages that are universally admitted to go with it. 


Even Tension 


The L. V. B. device maintains an absolutely 
even steady tension no matter how fast or slow 
the yarn runs, whether the spool or the bobbin 
be empty or full and regardless of the position 
of the traverse. 


Instantly Adjustable 


The L. V..B. Tension is instantly adjusted 
merely by moving the weight to any given 
position, and can be used on any size yarn from 
the coarsest to the finest, not excluding num- 
bers about 150s. The tension is positive and 
absolutely uniform at all times. 


Self-Cleaning 
The L. V. B. Tension is self-cleaning, being 
cut out under the tension arm with the excep- 
tion of two cylindrical pins over which the yarn 
passes. Lint and dust have no place to collect, 
but fall directly onto the floor. 


Self-Threading 


The L. V. B. Tension is self-threading. A 
wire guard serves to guide the yarn into posi- 
tion after the end is pieced up. The natural 
motion of the yarn keeps it in proper position 
afterward. 


Extremely Sensitive 


The L. V. B. is the most sensitive tension on 
the market. The pressure is applied through a 
weighted spring. It has plenty of give to meet 
all irregularities in the yarn without bouncing 
or binding, and the fact that there are two 
pressure points makes it impossible for the 
tension to relax even for the most infinitesimal 
fraction of a second. It is the most perfect 
substitute for the human finger that has yet 
been devised. 


Successful At Any Speed 


It is simple to attach to any form of cotton 
mill machinery where a tension is required, 
and does not fasten to the traverse rail. It will 
work equally well at any speed with any size 
bobbin or spool and with any size yarn. In the 
mills where the L. V. B. Tension is already in 
use it has been found perfectly feasible to run 
the yarn at speeds as high as 1200 to 1500 
R. P. M. Every mill man knows what this 
means from a production standpoint. 


We are willing to have you base your opinion of this device on its actual performance and will be glad to install a 


sufficient number of devices in your mill on approval. 
that it is practical. 


No obligation on your part, until the device convinces you 


CARTER 


Southern Agent 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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THIN BOILING 


STARC 


CLEAN 

ULL STRENGTH 
UNIFORM 
DEPENDABLE 


Your order will receive careful attention 


whether it be for one bag or a carload. 


— 
— 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Troy 


Boston 


Providence 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Recent Accomplishments in 


Research 
Continued from Page 8 


textile industry. The purposes of 
{his association, as quoted from the 
“Shirley Institute,” March, 1922, are 
as follows: 

“The objects of the British Cotton 
Industry Association have been ex- 
plained in detail in a pamphlet 
published by the Provisional Com- 
mittee, under the title of ‘Seientifie 
Research in Relation. to Gotton. and 
Cotton Industry. It was there 
pointed out that the success of the 
cotton industry, like that of others, 
is dependent on cheaper and better 
production; that our supremacy can 
only be maintained by the carefully 
planned, systematic and continued 
application of science to the prin- 
ciples and practice of the industry, 
and that is it could hardly be ex- 
pected that individual firms or even 
large associations would undertake 
such a task separately; a research 
association embracing all sections of 
the industry was necessary. The 
industry as a whole must become 
imbued with the spirit of science in 
order that it may utilize, to Its own 
fullest advantage, the results of 
scientific research. 

“Emphasis was placed also on the 
fact that the usefulness of any dis- 
coveries which may result will de- 
pend largely on the intelligence 
brought to bear upon them by the 
different sections of the industry.” 

It is quite evident that the leaders 
in the British cotton industry are 
fully alive to the advisability, if not 
the necessity, of research if the in- 
dustry is to progress and develop. 

During the several: years which 
have followed its establishment, this 
association has contributed interest- 
ing and valuable reports of many 
investigations which have been con- 
ducted in its laboratories in the 
Shirley Institute. As has been indi- 
cated, these investigations have 
taken the form of what we would 
term “fundamental research,” and 
an idea of the subjects studied may 
be obtained from the following list 
which has been prepared more or 
less at random from the Institute's 
organ, “The Journal of the Textile 
Institute,” a monthly publication 
bearing a wealth of interesting and 
valuable reading, and from the In- 
stitute’s “Memoirs,” which are pub- 
lished at intervals: 

“The Structure of the Cotton Hair 
and its Botanical Aspects.” 

“The Measurable Characters of 
Raw Cotton.” 

“A Study of Convolutions im the 
Cotton Hair.” | 

“The Chemical 
ton.” 

“The Mechanical Testing of Cot- 
ton Materials.” 

“The Mercerization of Cotton.” 

“The Physical Causes of Lustre in 
Cotton.” 

“Sizing: A Review of the Liter- 
ature.” 

“The Lustre of Doubled Yarns.” 

“Some Physical Tests on Sized 
Yarns.” 

“The Physical Properties of Yarns 
Under Oscillating Stresses.” 

“A Comparison of the Yarn Spun 
on the Casablancas System With 
Ordinary Ring Yarn, etc.” 


Analysis of Cot- 
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This affords a very small inkling 
into the nature and scope of the 
work undertaken thus far, but ts 
sufficient to indicate that the British 
Association is delving into explored 
or only partly explored fields of well 
merited study for the purpose of 
augmenting present-day fundamen- 
tal knowledge covering a very wide 
range of important subjects. Thal 
the cotton industry will benefit from 
this type of work cannot be ques- 
tioned, even though the results in 
all cases may not be recognized im- 
mediately. 

We have no similar organization 
in this country, although several of 
the government departments, nota- 
bly the Bureau of Standards and the 
Department of Agriculture, which 
more closely approach it than any 
other agencies, have done and are 
doing a great deal-of a similar type 
of work which is benefiting the in 
dustry as a whole. The Bureau of 
Standards has made a great number 
of original researches and has also 
been a vital factor in standardiza- 
tion throughout the industry. The 
Department of Agriculture has gone 
far in its comprehensive studies of 
cotton, from the growing to the 
grading and marketing, and great 
benefits and improvements all along 
the line have resulted from this ex- 
perimental and research work, 
which has been fully discussed in 
the department's publications. 

After all is said and done, one of 
our greatest needs in industry as a 
whole and certainly in the textile 
industry, is that of producing and 
manufacturing more cheaply, since 
lower mean lower selling 
prices, which in turn stimulate buy- 
ing on the part of the masses ant 
thus the greatest good for the great- 
est number is accomplished. Per- 
haps one of the most outstanding 
examples of producing cheaply is 
to be found in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and this subjeet is dealt with 
in a chapter of Henry Ford's recent 
book, “My Life and Work.” Mr. 
Ford shows that the price trend of 
his product has been downward 
from the beginning, barring occa- 
sional interruptions due to difficult 
conditions and unusual circum- 
stances. These lower prices have, 
of course, gone hand in hand with 
increased production, but it is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Ford’s point is that 
“if prices are sufficiently low; buy- 
ers will always be found, no matter 
what are supposed to be the busi- 
ness conditions,” and thus far his 
aim has been to produce cheaply and 
more cheaply in order to make pos- 
sible these continuous reductions in 
the selling price ,of his product, 
from year to year. The narration 
of how Mr. Ford has brought about 
his lower costs, while at the same 
time perfecting his product, pro- 
vides most interesting reading. His 
savings through elimination of waste 
have been nothing short of prodigi- 
ous. The greatest factors in such 
savings have come about through 
the application of research methods 
in the various processes and de- 
partments, and through standardi- 
zation and decentralization of work. 
To quote Mr. Ford: 

“Standardization, then, is the final 
stage of the process. We start with 

Continued on Page 32) 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


From Survey of United States Tariff Commission. 


Sample No. 32.—Cotton Mull. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 44 inches. 

94 ends and ¥2 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 87s. Filling yarn, 117s. 

Weight, 10.07 linear vards (12.31 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Bleached and mercerized. 


Sample No. 33.—French Lawn. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 47 inches. 

78 ends and 76 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 99s. Filling yarn, 107s. 

Weight, 11.67 linear yards (15.24 square yards) per 
pound, finished. 

Bleached. 


Sample No. 34.—Ply Voile. 


Plain woven. Finished width, 38 inches. 

69 ends and 56 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 110/2, hard twisted. Filling yarn, 110/2, 
hard twisted. 

Weight, 8.81 linear yards (9.30 square yards) per pound, 
inished. 

Bleached, and printed with a wavy blue design. 
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WATER-PROOF 


Tue greatest forward step 
the belting industry has ever 
| known was the invention of 
water-proof leather belting. 
This was accomplished in 
1860 by J. B. Hoyt, founder 
of the Edward R. Ladew 
Company. 


This first water-proof 
leather belt was known as 
Hoyt’s “Turtle.’’ Ladew 
has kept this pioneer brand. 
They have improved it as 
belting science developed. 
To-day “Turtle” still stands 
as an acknowledged leader— 
guaranteed for service in 
water or moisture. 


If you have drives that 
must operate under condi- 
tions which destroy ordinary 
belting, get lasting satisfac- 
tion and economy by using 
“Turtle’’ Water-proof 
Leather Belting. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branches 
Atlanta, Ga. Newark, N. J. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Advantages Better Mill 


Articles Submitted in Prize Competition On This Subject. 


Number Sixteen 
the few there 
been so many improvements 
mill machinery 


During last 
have 
in cotton 
many labor-saving 
that have enabled us to 
production and at the 
lower the cost of same 
difficult tor one to 
just which improvement 
the greatest praise 


vears 


and so 
offered 
increase 
same time 
that it is a 
determine 
deserves 


dey ices 


task 


However, speaking from personal 
experience in connection with 
coarse goods mill of 8,000 spindles 
which something like 450 
horsepower, I can think of no ma- 
chinery or deviee which we have 
installed during the last ten years 
that has been of greater value to 
us—considering the than has 
the Force Draft System which we 
placed under our boilers im 1916. 
Previous to 1916 we had used what 
is usually termed the “Natural 
Draft” system, that is, the natural 
draft induced by the smokestack. 

The principle on which the Force 
Draft System to which we refer 
operates as follows: 


uses 


cost 


There is a large fan placed near 
the furnace, the propellers of which 
fan are directly connected to the 
crank shaft of a specially designed 
upright engine which is driven by 
steam from the boiler. There are 
air conveyers leading from the fan 
fo the burners, or grates, under the 
boilers, and the air draft is fed 
through the grates from the under 
side. The burners are specially de- 
signed for the work with spaces 
about %” thick and about 1%” apart. 
These small openings allow only the 
finest dust and ashes to sift through 
into the troughs beneath and at the 
same time permit the draft to filter 
through the grates in a uniform 
manner, covering the entire area of 
the grates simultaneously. In con- 
nection with the fan and engine 
there is an automatic device for 
varying the speed of the engine. Of 
course, aS the speed of the engine 
varies, so does that of the fan since 
the fan is directly connected to the 
crank shaft of the engine, and as 
the speed of the fan varies, 80 does 
the amount of draft which is pro- 
duced by the fan. As the steam 
pressure if the boiler rises to the 
desired height, this automatic de- 
vice slows down the speed of the 
engine and in turn cuts off the draft, 
then as the steam pressure is grad- 
ually lowered in the boiler, this de- 
vice speeds up the engine and in- 
creases the draft thereby causing 
more intense heat until the desired 
pressure is again obtained. This 
control device contains a gauge 
which can be so set that the engine 
will speed up or slow down at any 
desired steam pressure in the boiler. 
In our particular plant we have it 


set so that it will slow down at 120 
pounds pressure and speed up at 


115 pounds pressure. 
When the salesman first presented 


to us the advantages of the Force 
Draft System we were skeptical of 
the results which we might obtain, 
and we were persuaded to purchase 
the system only after we had been 
permitted to pay for the cost of the 
equipment, which was $2,500, out of 
{he savings obtained in our fuel by 
the use of said system. In addition 
fo this form of payment our pur- 
chase was made with a_ written 
guarantee from the distributor that 
we would be able to burn all kinds 
of marketable coal upon its grates, 
and that with the svstem installed, 


we would use no more slack coal 
than we had been using mine run 
coal per horsepower developed. 
Following the installation of the 


system we made a number of tests 
which verified the truth of the dis- 
itributor’s claims and we found thal 
by using the force draft system we 
were able to get as good results from 


the use of slack coal as we had 
previously gotten from mine run 
coal under our old method. By fig- 


uring the difference in the price of 
mine run and slack at that time we 
were able to about $140 
month. Payments were arranged on 
this basis and at the end of the first 
eighteen months the force draft 
system had paid for itself out of the 
Savings on fuel. 


SHVe 


per 


We have used this same system 
continually during the years since 
1916, during which time it has paid 
for the original many times 
over in the savings on fuel. Not 
only has there been a great saving 
in dollars and cents in the fuel ac- 
count but we feel that this system 
has increased our production mate- 
rially by enabling us to maintain a 
steady steam pressure and hence 
adequate power. Previous to the 
installation of this system we were 
annoyed almost daily by the fire- 
men's inability to keep the steam 
up and frequently we were forced 
to shut down a part of our machin- 
ery while steam was being raised. 
Overcoming this difficulty has been 
worth the price of the system to us 
even if there had been no real sav- 
ing on the fuel. 


cost 


For mills using coal for fuel we 
consider this system as being indis- 
pensable. 

Mike. 


Number Seventeen 


In beginning an article on this 
subject I must acknowledge that the 
equipment in Southern cotton mills 
modern or almost up to any 
section. But since the begin- 


Is das 


other 


Direct Motor Connected 


ALLSTEEL 


YARN. 
PRESS 


—Completely Inclosed Chambers 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


This Economy yarn 
baling press is un- 
questionably the last 


word in baling press 
development. 
Chamber completely 


inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 


doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the sides. 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighing 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and  0over. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 550 volt. 


The end doors “us 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 


ently, leaving all four 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed 

We should like very 


factory service. The users of 


operation. 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
press are 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


well satisfied with this yarn 


Dept. S. T. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ning of labor-saving machines for 
better equipment, man himself must 
strive to equip himself better or go 
stale. 

To better equip does not mean a 
mill must replace all their machin- 
ery. They may have a poor out-of- 
date system of opening, so by only 
putting in vertical openers increase 
the production (quantity and qual- 
ity) ten or more per cent, or they 
may replace their pickers with like 
results. 

About twelve years ago a certain 
mill in South Carolina commenced 
replacing their old machinery with 
new and up-to-date machines by 
only a machine or so per year. Now 
they have one of the best equipped 
mills in the State. 

Some mills have almost an up-to- 
date equipment in the carding de- 
partment, with out-of-date spinning 


and looms. Others may have mod- 
ern spinning, but old card room 
equipment. A few old out-of-date 


machines can only be a drag to the 
entire mill. 

For the last ten or twenty years 
the advancement and improvement 
in carding and spinning machinery 
has been on a real high plane. It is 
almost possible now to equip an 
ideal mill for either plain or fancy 
weaving. We can almost see a mill 
in the near future where they have 
no stamp for seconds and where 
there is a smile on the face of a 
cross-eyed sweeper. 

Such a mill equipped today would 
have (as I see it) for carding de- 
partment: 

Vertical Openers — Modern 
bearing pickers, modern top 
cards with dustless strippers, 
speed metallic roll ball 
drawing, ball bearing rolls 
fly frames, plenty humidity. 

Spinning — Modern tape 
plenty humidity. 

Weaving — Any good automatic 
change loom, plenty humidity. 

A regular uniform system of oil- 
ing in all departments. 

There are two mills in my neigh- 
borhood with almost the two ex- 
tremes in machinery equipment. 
One mill Gwhich we will call Mill 
No. 1) has old out-of-date opening, 
pickers, cards and fly frames. The 
spinning is also of the old out-of- 
date make. But this mill has mod- 
ern looms. 

Mill No. 2 
room where 
to 100 bales of 


ball 
flat 
low 
hearing 
on all 


drive, 


has a 
there 


large opening 
can be from 50 
cotton opened at 
ence and mixed. Vertical openers: 
Modern ball bearing slow speed 
pickers making a light lap for mod- 


ern dustless stripper cards with 
high speed licker-in making a 
sliver the carder said) seldom 
varied 2 per cent. Modern slow 
speed metallic roll drawing, good 
make fly frame with ball bearing 


rolls, plenty (clear water) humidity, 
modern tape drive spinning, an up- 
to-date circulating system for size 
and modern slow speed slashers. 
Continued on Page 31) 
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Immediate delivery-- 


We maintain branches in all 
textile centers — one near 
your dyehouse. This: means 
prompt deliveries of your 
dyes when you need prompt 


deliveries. 


ATIONAL 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence 


Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
opers into the 
two- thread 
loopers. 


The Answer to the Needs 
of a Hundred Industries 


Mechanical and construction prin- 
ciples do not alone explain the se- 
lection of TOLHURSTS by the 
nation’s leading industries — nor 
does actual performance during 
the past forty-five years explain, 
though it amply justifies the wis- 
dom of their choice. 


Preference is due to their being 
built by Extractor Specialists 
whose experience and ability are 
part of every machine. All factors 
instill confidence that TOL- 
HURSTS will render the utmost 
in service. 


Send for catalog illustrating Tolhurst Extractors 


= 


TR AC’ TORS 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


Established 1852 


New York Office: 111 Broadway 


Specking Knitted Fabrics 


THE object of specking knitted 

fabrics is to remove the fine 
pieces of burrs, shives, bits of straw 
or any foreign substance which has 
escaped the preliminary 
and clung to the texture until the 
goods are nearly finished and ready 
for the market. These prickly 
pieces of vegetable matter are ex- 
ceedingly annoying in any fabric 
which is worn next to the skin ow- 
ing to the seratehing and irritating 
they cause. Before the days of effi- 
cient carbonizing of textile fiber 
many of these foreign substances 
frequently remained in the com- 
pleted article of wear indefinitely or 
until the wearer of the garment 
pulled them out. Modern processes 
of eliminating the vegetable sub- 
stances of this character have done 
mue htoward correcting the trouble. 
Still there are specks in some goods 
caused by poor cardinf, consisting 


processes 


A spe ng 


Fig 4 


outfi¢ 


of particles of the stock which has 
not been properly opened and dis- 
entangled. Such specks will nol 
cause annoyance to the wearer of 
the goods by scratching as they will 
be soft. But the lumpy condition 
injures the appearance of the text- 
ure, particularly if the lumps are 
different in color from the ground. 
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If a piece of burry knitted fabric 
is placed beneath a magnifying glass 
and the texture enlarged, as shown 
in Figure 1, it will be noticed that 
some of the burrs have attached 
themselves very firmly in the loops 
as indicated by the solid black piece 
representing a burr. 

If the entire length of the burr 
is enclosed within the grip of the 
threads of the loops the wearer otf 
the garment will not be bothered 
very much by it. But in most cases 
the thin, stiff, elastic point of the 
burr projects outward just far 
enough to form a powerful scratch- 
ing property. The reputation of a 
manufacturer of kmitted goods can 
he seriously affected by turning ouf 
i product containing burry sub- 
Girls are employed to at- 
tend to these burrs in case burry 
stock has been used, but even the 
sharpest of young eyes cannot de- 
tect all of these miniature foes. 
Some of the burrs are almost com- 
pletely concealed in the texture, buf 
manage to work their destructive 
points out after the garment has 
been worn. some are so securely 
attached that it is not possible to 
remove them without endangering 
the loops. A hole might be made in 
the goods and rather than cause 
such a defect the girl lets the burr 
pass. Hence carbonizing of the 
stock is resorted to if it is of the 
animal class. 

Carbonizing Burry Stock. 

Sulphuric acid is extensively used 
in the process of carbonizing the 
burry stock out of animal fiber, al- 
though chloride of alum, strong 
salts solutions, acid vapors and 
chloride of magnesium are also 
used for this service. The stock to 
be treated may be all animal fiber 
or if may be of the remanufactured 
class containing cotton, silk, linen 
or pulp mixtures as illustrated by 
the yarn variations shown in the 
sample in Figure 3. The treatment 
of the stock, in which the fiber con- 
lains a variation of staple, as in this 
instance, would be similar to that 
used in preparing extracts. Extracts 
are made from tailors’ clippings or 
rags of the junk shop composed of 
both an animal and a vegetable 
fiber. A single piece of this cloth 
may be made up of as many kinds 
of yarn as shown in the illustration. 

The shoddy threads in the piece 
may be composed of a blend of both 
animal and vegetable fiber. The 
three-ply threads used to produce a 
rib effect in the pattern may be 
composed of cotton, linen and a pulp 
strand. Pulp threads are those pro- 
duced from wood or other pulp and 
drawn out into a filament for use 
in conjunction with one or more 
textile threads in two or three-ply 
twists as in the sample. 

It may be desired to salvage the 
animal fiber out of a batch of some 
hundreds or thousands of pounds of 
rag stock of this class. 

The carbonizing process conduct- 
ed with any of the above mentioned 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Spinning Improvements 


By a Representative of the Saco-Lowell Shops. 


There is another point which the 
manufacturer had to study in the 
manufacture of textile machinery to 
have their frames able to stand the 
speeds which the mills wish to run; 
that is, the study of spinning rings. 
All manufacturers recognize that 
the limit of the speed in spinning is 
the ring and its traveler, and the 
strain on‘the yarn, due to the Inl- 
looning in spinning. The improve- 
ments in the spindle and the roll 
have been accompanied by improve- 
ments in the ring, and now ihe 
strain of the yarn is practically the 
only limit to speed. A smooth fin- 
ished, perfectly round ring, made 
up of a durable quality of material, 
has lessened the difficulty in spin- 
ning at the points of the ring and 
the traveler. 

Ring rails are now so balanced 
and aligned with the spindle that 
the rings can maintain at all times 
their concentricity at this point! 
We might also add that the new 
type metallic thread board and Pal- 
mer guide, which is an improvement 
used on the wooden thread board 
have made it possible to keep the 
thread guide absolutely in line with 
the spindle. 

All of these improvements are the 
contribution of the textile machin- 
ery builders to better running, hich 
speed spinning. 

Another improvement which is 
sometimes overlooked by mulls in 
comparing the advantages of the 
new frames with the old frames 1s 
the ingproved decimal hank elock. 
This nkyw type clock clearly indi- 
cates hanks in tenth of hanks. Its 
figures ark just like the figures on 
an automdadile speedometer where 
the numbey of miles traveled are 
registered. Many practical mill men 
know how many arguments would 
be saved if they had a new decimal! 
hank clock on their spinning frames 
instead of the old clocks, which reg- 
ister only in full hanks. This is 
particularly true where a mill is 
running night and day; the day man 
claims more hanks and the night 
man claims more hanks. 


We cannot pass over, in speaking 
of improvements on spinning 
frames, the individual motor driven 
spinning frame. All shops are pre- 
pared to furnish either the belt 
drive or the individual motor driven 
frame, and many mill men have en- 
tirely different ideas on this subject. 
They all realize that to do away 
with certain belting expense, which 
with certain beltin gexpense, which 
is always with them, and at the 
same time they have a lighter and 
more pleasant room in which their 
employees work. 

We all know that light is a great 
factor in the quality of work that 
a mill produces. You cannot expect 
the best work from a poorly lighted 
room. We think that a belt driven 
spinning frame, with a large pulley, 
say, 12-inch diameter on the motor. 
a 12-inch to 16-inch pulley on the 
spinning frame, a low speed motor 
will give satisfactory results. but 
we know that a high speed motor 
and a small pulley will not compare 


with the results obtained by the 
new modern frame, driven by an 
individual motor and a chain drive. 

[It is for the above reasons that 
we say that a modern spinning 
frame can easily produce f0 or 12 
per cent more than an old obsolete 
spinning frame. This has been made 
possible by certain theories that 
have been advanced in spinning, and 
have later proven to be practical, 
and by the fact that the machinery 
builders have kept their spinning 
improved, so as to take advantage 
of these advanced ideas of spin- 
ning. 

To show you what a 12 per cent 
increased production would mean in 
a 50,000-spindle mill making 23s 
yarn, we will take some figures 
which in normal times we believe 
will not be far wrong. Fifty thou- 
sand spindles installed in a mill will 
represent an investment of about 
$350,000. The production in a 60- 
hour week of these 50,000 spindles 
on 238 yarn 1s approximately 100,000 
pounds. Twelve per cent increase 
over this would be 12,000 pounds. 
If you were making 4 cents per 
pound clear profit, your profit, with- 
out increase in labor cost, would be 
$24,000 a year. If your spinning 
labor cost was 2 cents per pound, 
and there was no additional labor, 
you would add to this $12,000. If by 
any chance, through the use of mod- 
ern frames, you increase the quality 
of your yarn so that you could gef 
i cent per pound premium over 
your former poor quality of yarn, 
you would add $56,000 to the above 
account. The repair cost for main- 
laining the tape on tape drive 
frames would save you about $1,500 
a year, which would be added to the 
above account, thus, according to 
these figures, you would save, by 
having a modern equipment of 
spinning $93,500 annually. 

With an investment of 8&350,000, 
this $93,000 would pay all interest 
charges, and in less than five years 
by the additional profit. 

These figures, of course, will nof 
hold in unusually hard times, but 
you can revise them to suit your 
own costs, and your own conditions, 
and we believe that you will see the 
wisdom of replacing your very old 
spinning with new modern tapé 
driven wide gauge, filling wind 
frames. 

The only way that textile ma- 
chinery builders can keep prices of 
their machinery as low as they are 
today is for them to buy improved 
equipment continuously, and let this 
improved equipment do away with a 
lot of high priced labor. This same 
condition exists in cotton mills and 
every kind of manufacturing today, 
because of our inflated wages. The 
railroads made their conditions liv- 
able by spending money on their 
grades and buying better and larger 
locomotives, so that one engineer 
and one fireman, instead of pulling 
a train of 20 cars, could pull a train 
of 80 cars, and in this way they re- 
duced the amount of labor to the 
volume of their business. Every 

Continued on Page 27) 


COTTON 
MACHINERY 


WE BUILD A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Cotton Opening Machinery 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW IS OUR 


NEW MODEL CRIGHTON 
OPENER 


With Cage Section and Apron Delivery 


The superior cleaning qualities of this type of Opener, 
for working medium and low-grade cottons, have been 
recognized by many of the leading cotton manufacturers 
in this country. 


In this machine, the fibre is not subjected to the harsh 
treatment of beating from the Feed Rolls, and a larger 
percentage of foreign matter is removed from the cotton 
than by other methods. 


Installations can be made with one, two or three 
Crightons in a line. 


We build these machines with Spiral Gear, direct Belt 
or Vertical Motor Drive when desired. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin and List of Users 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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L.V.B. Tenston Device 


Are your mill receptacles 


smooth insider 
It will pay you to look into your receptacle 
equipment during this slack period 


Some mills overlook the importance of smooth 
receptacles. Rough spots and projections catch and 
break the delicate fibres of the sliver. Splinters tear 
hands and clothes of workers. 


Diamond Fibre Mill Receptacles are flawlessly 
smooth—and they stay smooth. Wear does not 
affect the glossy hardness of the surface. These 
receptacles cut down maintenance cost. 


These receptacles are made of Diamond Fibre—a 
dense, tough, durable material. It does not crack, 
splinter, or corrode. 


There is a type of Diamond Fibre Mill receptacle 
made to suit every need in textile mills. You can 
get doffing trays, mill baskets, trucks, roving cans, 
boxes, etc., in all standard sizes. 


For those whose needs require special sizes, we 
can build to specifications. 


Write for our new booklet, 
“Diamond Fibre Receptacles.” It 
will give you full information on 
this line with specifications. 


We manufacture a large line 
of Diamond Fibre Textile Spe- 
cialties, including such items as: 
spool heads, loom picks, swift 
braces, trust washers, spindle 
guards, shuttles, flier discs, lac- 
ing combs, etc. 


Diamond Fibre 
Tapered Mill 
Baskets 


Diamond Fibre 
Steel Clad Truck 


Diamond Fibre 
Dofting Car 


Diamond Fibre 
Barrel With Cover 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Branches in Principal Cities Toronto, Canada—London, England 


By the L. V. 


THE advantages of so-called “fill- 

ing wind’ in the process of cot- 
fon manufacturing are known to all 
practical manufacturers, 

What cotton mill man has not af 
some time longed for the advent of 
4 Satisfactory spooler tension device, 
which would enable him to abandon 
warp wind and adopt the newer and 
more efficient filling wind method 
which reduces waste and gives so 
much greater production and so 
much better rufhining work? 

Machinery makers have outlined 


the requisites of the ideal tension as 
follows: 

I. It must be compensating. That 
is, it must exert the same or nearly 
the same amount of tension, wheth- 
er the bobbin be empty or full, 


whether the spool be empty or full 
and whether the traverse is at the 
bottom or top. 

2. It must be easily adjustable. 
That is, in order to accommodate 
any size of yarn, the adjustment 
must be simple, uniform and posi- 
tive. 


B. Tension Uo. 


3. It must be self-cleaning. That 
is, is must not allow the lint to 
accumulate and form slubs on the 
yarn. 

i. It must be self-threading. Thal 
is, after the operative ties the knot, 
the thread should instantly work its 
way into its proper position and 
remain there. 

5. It must be sensitive. That is, if 
must be yielding and adaptable, re- 
sembling the touch of the human 
hand. 

Because it fully meets every one 
of these requirements both in the 
testing laboratory and in practical 
everyday work in the cotton mill, 
the L. V. B. spooler tension device 
is presented to the cotton manufac- 
luring industry as a tension device 
which will make it possible for any 
cotton mill, regardless of the class 
of work it does, to adopt the filling 
wind method and reap the advan- 
fages that are universally admitted 
fo go. with it. 

Even Tension. 

The L. V. B. device maintains an 
absolutely even steady tension no 
matter how fast or slow the yarn 
runs, whether the spool or the bob- 
bin be empty or full and regardless 
of the position of the traverse. 

Instantly Adjustable. 

The L. V. B. tension is instantly 
adjusted merely by moving the 
weight to any given position, and 
can be used’ on any size yarn from 
the coarsest to the finest, not ex- 
cluding numbers above 150s. The 
tension is positive and absolutely 
uniform at all times. 

Self-Cleaning. 

The L. V. B. tension is self-clean- 
ing, being cut out under the tension 
arm with the exception of two cyl- 
indrical pins over which the yarn 
passes. Lint and dust have no place 
to collect, but fall direetly onto the 
floor. 

Self-Threading. 

The L. VY. B. tension is self- 
threading. A wire guard serves to 
guide the yarn into position after 
the end is pieced up. The natural 
motion of the yarn keeps it in 
proper position afterward. 

The L. V. B. is the most sensitive 
tension on the market. The pres- 
sure is applied through a weighted 
spring. It has plenty of give to 
meet all irregularities m the yarn 
without bouncing or binding, and 
the fact that there are two pressure 
points makes if impossible for the 
tension to relax even for the most 
infinitesimal fraction of a second. It 
is the most perfect substitute for 
the human finger that has vet been 
devised. 

Finally, the L. V. B. tension act- 
ually works just as well as it looks. 
It has been tried out for a period 
of two years in actual mill practice 
in and about New Bedford, Mass. It 
has been used on all classes of work 
and has met the most exacting con- 
ditions, and is highly in favor both 
with the workers and with the mill 
executives who have tried it. 

The pictures show two views of 
the device, from opposite sides, the 
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self-threading guide having been re- 
moved from the. lower picture in 
order to show the mechanism. 

C. is steel spring in the form of 
LC. One prong is fastened to the 
shoe which swings freely on a hori- 
zontal pin F while the other prong 
rests upon two horizontal bars H H. 
The yarn through the Y- 
shaped jaws of the device, over the 
top of the two horizontal bars H-H 
but under the lower prong of the 
steel spring C. 

Plate B is rigidly fastened to the 
pinion F and carries the weight A 
which is adjustable at any point in 
the slot E merely by a twist of the 


passes 


fingers. 

> is a heavy steel wire guide 
which leads the yarn into place 
beneath the steel spring shoe and 


acts as the self threader, while the 
metal fin X not only strengthens the 
frame of the device but 
control ballooning of the yarn. 

(; shows where the metal is cut 
away in a rectangular hole approx- 
imately the size of.one prong of the 
spring shoe C. This hole is 
open at the bottom and is spanned 
by the two horizontal bars H-H 
over which the yarn passes. Dust 
or lint cannot collect under the steel 
spring shoe, therefore, because it 
will fall through onto the floor. 

The device is practically inde- 
structible, but is so constructed that 
the steel spring tension shoe, which 
is the only part upon which any 
wear might come; can be replaced 
af infinitesimal cost. 

Successful At Any Speed. 


serves to 


steel 


[It is simple to attach to any form 
of cotton mill machinery where a 
tension is required, and does not 
fasten to the traverse rail. It will 
work equally well at any speed with 
any size bobbin or spool and with 
any size yarn. In the mills where 
the L. V. B. tension is already in 
use it has been found perfectly 
feasible to run the yarn at speeds 
as high as 1200 to 1500 R. P. M. 
Every mill man knows what this 
means from a production standpoint. 

The L. V. B. tension will pay for 
itself in less than two years out of 
the saving in the spooling cost alone. 
But more important still to the 
practical cotton manufacturer, i! 
will make it possible for every cot- 
ton mill to adopt the filling wind 
metgod, with all the advantage that 
such a change involves in the spin- 
ning roem. 


Dye Imports Decline 


Washington, D. C—Coal tar dyes 
imported through New York in June 
totalled 147,380 pounds with an in- 
voice value of $151,331, according to 
statistics compiled by the Chemical 
Division of the Department of Com- 


merce in collaboration with the 
Chemical Section of the Tariff Com- 
mission. In addition. there were 


Providence 3.644 
Philadel- 


imported through 
pounds valued at $3,327; 


phia, 4,500 pounds, valued at $1,680, 
and 
$519. 

June imports at New York were 
the smallest of any month this year, 
both in quantity and value, being 
compared 


Boston, 495 pounds valued at 


with 167,245 pounds in 
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May, 174,880 in April, 293,862 in 
March, 158,874 in February and 288,- 
743 in January. 

The five leading colors imported 
last month were trisulphon brown, 
9.832 pounds; ciba violet B, 9,259 
pounds; alizarine blue black, 7,951 
pounds; indanthrene golden orange 
KR, 7,422 pounds, and indanthrene 
orange golden G, 6,990 pounds. 

Germany Sends 49 Per Cent. 

Shipments from Germany led in 
June, as they have every month in 


1924, forming 49 per cent of the 
lotal last month. Switzerland was 
second, with 39 per cent, Italy third 
with 4 per cent, while England's 


shipments dropped to 2 per cent of 
the month's total. Holland sent 3 
per cent, Belgium and France 1 per 
cent each and all other countries 1 
per cent. Shipments from Germany 
in June were larger than in May, 
but smaller than in April. 


Many Mills Running in 
Columbia 


Columbia, C.—Glencoe Cotton 
Mill has been running one-half of 
their equipment since last January, 


and will eontinue to run on this 
basis until more favorable condi- 
tions arise, according to T. UH. 


Wannamaker, president of the mills. 
They were closed down last Friday 
and Saturday for the holidays. This 
plant manufactures twines, yarns 
and ropes. 

The Hampton group of the Pacific 
Mills here, closed down last Thurs- 
day for the remainder of that week, 
but they will resume operations to- 
morrow and will continue their 
schedule of 55 hours per week. 

This group includes the following 
mills: Capital City, Granby, Olym- 
pic and the Richland, which have 
202,048 spindles, 347 cards and 4,800 


looms. All these plants are running 
the same number of hours. 

It is understood that the new 
plant of this organization, near 
Greenville, will be started Monday. 

The plant of the Mt. Vernon- 
.Woodbury Mills, Inc., here, known 
as the Columbia Mills, also closed 


last Thursday for the remainder of 
the week, but will start operations 
again next week and run 40 hours 
per week. Their equipment is 30,- 
355 ring spindles and 488 looms. 
Martel Mills, Inc., were shut down 
all last week in accordance with or- 
from New York. Up to that 
time they were running four days 
per week. It has been stated that 
they will start up next week and 
run four days. F. T. Parker Com- 
pany, manufacturing cotton wool 
and hair press cloths, and 1 8 to 
6 S yarns, are running full time. 


ders 


Spanish Textile Conditions. 
Conditions in the Spanish textile 
industry have remained unchanged 
since the beginning of the year. 
There is general complaint of dull- 
and lack of orders but no 
change is in prospect for the near 
future so long as the purchasing 
power of the people is unchanged 


ness 


and cotton prices continue at their 


present levels——Consul F. A. Henry, 
Barcelona, June 3. 


“BRILLIANT OIL AX” 


FOR LOOMS 


Any 
accidental! 
oil stains are 
entirely removed 
in the kier 
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A body suitable for each textile lubrication need 
BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 
Established 1874 | 


17 Battery Place, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
WorRKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Gmplete Equipment 


tton Machine 


Built by Specialists 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Ine. 
Woonsocket. Rhode Island, U. 8. A. 
Picker and Card Room Machinery 
Feeders Conveyers 
Vertical Openers Bale Breakers 
Breaker Pickers Finisher Pickers 
Thread Extractors 
Roving Waste Openers 
Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Drawing Frames, Slubbers 
Intermediate, Roving and Jack Frames 


Fales & Jenks Machine Company 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 
Machinery 


Spinning Frames for 


Ring Cotton, 

Ring Twisters for Cotton. Wool, 
vere, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty 
arn. 


Easton & Burnham Machine 
Company 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 
Warping and Winding Machinery 
Spoolers Doublers 
Beam Warpers Banding Machines 
Ball Warpers Card Grinders 
Skein Winders Spindles for 
Reels Cotton and Silk 


J. H. Windle, Northern and Export Agent Pawtucket, R. I. 
J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


BRILLIANT 
= 
OIL 
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& A SUPRISED VISITOR 


One of our recent visitors expressed considerable sur- 
prise at our equipment and, to use his own words 
remarked that “It seems almost unreasonable to be obliged to use laboratory 
methods in the manufacture of ring travelers.”’ 3ut we have found it has been 
a splendid investment for us in eliminating rule of thumb methods and a good 
thing for our customers, as it necessarily assures them of a better product. 
Send for free samples to try on your own work. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


FIRM —BECAUSE THEY ARE ANCHORED 


Anchor Post 


SERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED | 


Drive-Anchorage of posts 
insures permanent fence alignment 


They star4 straight and firm for years—in 


_ swamp or dry ground. In fact, many A. P. 
a Fences installed 20 years ago are still in 
| perfect alignment. 
° Phone or write our nearest representative 
| for complete information on the many pay- 
PY eS ing features of Anchor Post Fences, includ- 


ing the above. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1375; GREENVILLE, §S. C:: 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bldg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bidg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in OtherCities 
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Filling Wind Spooling 


By the Foster Machine Co., 


HE economy in spinning, spooling 

and succeeding operations in the 
mill, when filling wind spinning is 
used, has been exhaustively tested 
and is now conceded by practical 
cotton manufacturers and mill engi- 
neers generally. 

Briefly some of the economies of 
filling wind are: 

Higher front roll speed and spin- 
ning spindle production. The drag 
of yarn winding on the spinning 
bobbin is comparatively light. There 
is no necessity of adding twist to 
the yarn to favor spooling, as is 
sometimes necessary in warp wind 
spinning. 

The Foster No. 32 spooler tension- 
guide has been designed for mills 
that are interested in changing their 


Westfield, Mass. 


In spooling from filling wind spin- 
ning bobbins using the Foster spool- 
er guide, the spindle speed of the 
spooler is restricted only by the 
construction of the spooler with re- 
gard to wear and tear, as the yarn 
will draw from the filling wind bob- 
bin equally well whether the spooler 
speed is high or low. | 

It is customary to run filling wind 
spoolers equipped with Foster 
tensions 100 to 200 per cent 
faster than it is possible to run warp 
wind spoolers. The economy here 
is in floor space and spooler invest- 
ment. 

The finest and softest yarn can be 
spooled at high speed as the draw 
from the bobbin is always light re- 
gardiess of the count and quality of 


spooler 


Foster Spooler Tension Guide. 


spinning from warp wind to filling 
wind, or who now have filling wind 
spinning, but on account of spooling 
difficulties or spooling costs, have 
been unable to develop the full 
economy of the filling wind method. 

Its function is to build a spool of 
yarn of even density throughout, 
making the spool soft or as hard as 
desired; containing the highest pos- 
sible yardage and to be free from 
all kinks. 

The important feature of tension 
on the yarn may be changed quickly 
to suit different yarn conditions and 
when determined will not vary and 
cannot be put out of adjustment or 
tampered with. 


yarn. Softer spinning made possible 
by using filling wind prevents kinks 
and in the case of necessarily hard 
twisted yarn, the Foster No. 32 
guide will remove kinks that come 
from the spinning bobbin. 


Foster spooler guides produce 
spools of yarn of even density 


throughout, having no hard or soft 
places. The tension may be changed 
fo make the spool hard or soft as 
required for different qualities of 
yarn and this condition will not vary 
unless the attachment is adjusted to 
give more or less tension. 

The work of the operative in 
piecings ends and the time spent in 
doing this is most important as it 


| 
| 
| 
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directly affects the cost of spooling. 

Foster spooler guides have been 
designed with the idea of eliminat- 
ing all unnecessary movements in 
piecing up. This feature reduces 
spindle stoppage and lowers the cost 
of filling wind spooling. 

The Foster spooler tension guide 
No. 32 is used in cotton weaving 
mills and spinning mills making 
warp yarns. 

It will fit any make of spooler 
and will allow the use of any make 
of slub-catcher. The attachment 
combines a pin for holding the spin- 
ning bobbin, and a tension. 

The chief function of this attach- 
ment is to keep the yarn taut while 
being transferred from the filling- 
wind bobbin to the speed and to 
prevent kinks winding on the spool. 

The tension feature consists of 
rotating disc gravity weights which 


« 

od 

7 8 AY. 


rest on the yarn and are revolved 
slowly by the movement of yarn, 
the tension is applied by gravity and 
the inertia or dead weight on the 
yarn is overcome by the use of a 
yielding substance between the con- 
tact dise and tension weights, which 
also serves as a vibration arrester. 
Flexibility is thus provided without 
in any degree changing the positive 
tension feature. The tension is un- 
changing until more or less weight 
is applied which may be done 
quickly when necessary. 


The one supreme vital test of a 
spooler tension in cotton weaving 
mills is in handling hard twisted 
kinky yarn. If kinks get by, filling 
wind economy is greatly restricted 
in these mills. The Foster No. 32 
spooler guide has been designed to 
eliminate kinks. It removes any 
kink that comes from the filling- 
wind bobbin, or that might form in 
the ballooning yarn and assures a 
spool of yarn free from this defect. 

A distinctive feature of the No. 32 
tension is an arrangement to equal- 
ize the natural difference in tension, 
between extremes of traverse. This 
secures evenness in density of the 
yarn wound on the spool, whether 
the tension is heavy or light. The 
tension may be changed to make the 
spool hard or soft as required for 
different qualities of yarn, and this 
condition will not vary until the 
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attachment is readjusted to 
more or less tension. 


give 


Technical Description. 


The outline drawing shows the 
position of Model 32 spooler tension 
on the spooler. 

The varn (3) coming from filling 
wound spinning bobbin 2 
through a forked opening (4 
the first and second tensions (5-6-7), 
and guard (8), then over the tray- 
erse equalizing bar (12) and the 
spooler guide rod (9) through the 
slub-catcher guide (10) to the spool 
11). 

The tension is threaded by one 
movement of the operative’s hand 
carrying the end of yarn from the 
fork (4) to the spool (11); the guard 
8) guiding yarn under the tension. 

The tension weights (7) may be 
changed to suit fine or coarse 
counts, by loosening cap screw that 
fastens guard (8) to tension 

17) and swinging guard up. 
The tension equalizing bar (12) is 
adjustable up or down for different 
lengths of traverse. As the traverse 
approaches the bottom of the spool 
(41) and the contact of the yarn on 
guide rod decreases, the contact of 
yarn on the equalizing bar increases 
proportionally. The equalizing bar 
thus compensates for the natural 
variation in tension, caused by the 
up and down motion of the guide 
rod. 

The contact part of the tensions 
consist of concave, cupped washers 
5) resting on the yarn path in the 
center of a narrow tension base. 
The yarn passing under washer is 
engaged first by one and then the 
other of its rounded edges; the con- 
cave design making two contact 
points on each washer. The func- 
tion of the resilient washer (6) 
which is interposed between the 
contact and weight washers is to 
receive and absorb vibration and 
prevent sudden release or sudden 
application of pressure to the yarn. 

The bobbin pins (1) are inter- 
changeable for any size bobbin. The 


Pusses 


under 


base 


position of the bobbin pin being 
very accessible, allows for quick 
replacing of run out bobbins. The 


tension feature of this attachment is 
similar to that of No. 33 design. 

In “piecing up” an end the oper- 
ative by an easy natural motion 
passes the yarn through the ten- 
sioning device before tying knot. 
The end coming from the bobbin is 
thus held taut preventing the for- 
mation of kinks while piecing up. 

13. Support for tension and bob- 
bin holder. 

14. Guide rod support. 

15. Screw to spindle rod. 

16. Spindle rod. ' 


Autauga Cotton Mills. 
Prattville, Ala. 


11,000 spinning spindles; 310 looms. °. 


Luther Atherton Carder 
Dave Dennis Spinner 
D. F. Page SE Weaver 
J. C, Walters Cloth Room 


Anton McCrary.....Master Mechanic 


Railway System 


Announces 


Greatly Reduced Round Trip 
Fares for Summer Season, 1924 


Summer Excursion Fares 


to Mountain and Seashore Resorts on sale daily 
May 15-Sept. 30. Final limit Oct. 31. 


Sunday Excursion Fares 


From Salisbury, Winston-Salem, Greensboro, 
Goldsboro, Danville an1 intermediate stations to 
Norfolk, Morehead City and Wilmington 
(Wrightsville Beach). Tickets on sale Saturday 
night and Sunday, limit Sunday night, season May 
31-August 30, 1924. 


Week-End Fares 


To Western North Carolina Mountain Resorts and 
Seashore resorts of Eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia. 

Tickets on sale Friday and Saturday. 


lowing Tuesday. 
1924. 


Limit fol- 
Season May 16 to August 30, 


Special Excursion Fares 


to Atlantic City and Niagara Falls on special 
dates during June, July and August. 


We Recommend the Beautiful Mountains | 
of Western North Carolina | 
Out Door Sports 


Recreation Restful | 


Wonderful Boys’ and Girls’ Camps are Located in 
Western North Carolina Mountains 
Round Trip Fares for Special Occasions 
Descriptive Literature Furnished on Application 
For further detailed information call on any 
Southern Railway Ticket Agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES © 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
237 W. Trade Street 112 E. Market Street 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. RALEIGH, N. C. 
236 N. Main Street 326-27 Fayetteville Street 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
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Filling Wind on Warp 


Kk saw a farmer driving to town 
behind an old gray horse while 


other farmers flashed by in Fords 
and other automonhbuiles. 

He was traveling in the same 
manner that farmers traveled be- 


fore automobiles were invented and 
was therefore far behind the times. 

There are mills still running to- 
day with warp wind on warp spin- 
ning and they are in exactly the 
same relative position as farmer 
plodding along behind his old gray 
horse. 

Five years ago it was not advan- 
tageous to spin warp with a filling 
wind because it was impracticable 
to spool from filling wind. 


Since then a number of tension 
devices for spooling from filling 
wind have been invented and it 18 
now easier and cheaper to spool 
from filling wind than from warp 
wind. 

The farmer with the gray horse 
will get to town some time and 


probably get back home safely but 
he is inefficient and will lose much 
Lime. 

The mill now spinning warp with 
warp wind will produce yarn but if 


they would leave their “old gray 
horse” and install the filling wind 
on warp they could make better 


yarn and more yarn and do so with 
less cost. 

When the spinning runs bad the 
wise spinner can easily improve the 
filling side by putting in a few teeth 
of twist and although the filling 
frames will still have far less twist 
than the warp frames they will be 
running better. 

What better evidence of the ad- 
vantage of the filling wind on warp 
could be given? 

In our “Better Equipment Cam- 
paign” this week we are describing 
the advantages of “Filling Wind on 


Warp” and describing some of the 
fension devices. 
Unless you are content to jog 


along on an “old gray horse” it will 
pay to study this question. 


A Letter of Protest 


Charlotte, N. C., 
July 8, 1924. 


Editor Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Your editorial of July 5th entitled 
“Child Labor in Georgia’ was very 
unfair and was evidently based upon 
erroneous information. 

The State of Georgia prohibits the 
employment of children—aunder 14 
years of age in factories and their 
law is strictly enforced. 

The only exception to their law is 
orphan children or children of wid- 
owed mothers entirely dependent 
upon them may get special permits 
to work after becoming 12 years of 
age. 

During 1923 only 127 such permits 
were issued in Georgia and quile a 
number of the permits were never 
used. 

The Cotton 
ciation of Georgia, by 
vote, requested the 1923 Georgia 
Legislature to abolish the special 
permits above mentioned, but the 
Legislature refused to do so. 

Should the Labor Amendment he 
adopted it would result in less than 


- 
Unanimous 


Manufacturers 


127 children being removed from 
the Georgia mills and the Covoiton 
Manufacturers of Georgia more 


than a year ago asked their Legis- 
lature to remove them. 

The Cotton Manufacturers of 
Georgia are not employing child 
labor and do not desire to do So, 
but the people of Georgia objected 
to yielding police powers, reserved 
by them when the Union was 
formed. 

They can see no good reason for 
turning out an efficient State labor 
department and allowing a Bureau 
in Washington to supervise their 
factories: 

Governor Lowden, of Lilinois, said, 
“Bureauracy in Washington is ever 
alert to increase its powers,” and the 


truth is that the real force behind 
the proposed labor amendment is 
the desire of a Bureau in Washing- 
ton to secure patronage and appro- 
priations. 


The enactment of the Federal 
Labor Amendment would remove 
less than 200 children from South- 


ern mills for the very potent reason 
that child labor does not exist in 
Southern factories. 

The greatest campaign of misrep- 
resentation ever conducted in this 
country has made the people and 
even the newspapers believe that 
children of tender age are slaving 
out their lives in factories when 
such is not the case. 

Georgia registered § a 
against the transfer of 
served States Powers to a Wash- 
ington Bureau and it will be im- 
possible for you or any other im- 
partial investigator to show that the 
cotton mills or factories of Georgia 
would be atherwise damaged by the 
proposed Labor Amendment. 

It is not fair to impune the mo- 


protest 
their Re- 


tives of the Georgia Legislature 
unless you can show that cotton 
mills and other industmes would 


benefit in a pecuniary way by the 
defeat of the proposed amendment. 


Yours truly, 


DAVID CLARK, Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


No Time to Get Bearish 


E wish to caution the cotton 

mills of the South against get- 
ting too bearish upon cotton at this 
lime. 

The July 2nd report showed an 
indicated crop of 12,100,000 bales. 
and that may be taken as the maxi- 
mum possibilities of this season. 

The June 25th indication coming 
before the boll weevil damage is 
always greater than the ultimate 
vield and there is little chance of a 
12,000,000-bale crop. 

After the long period of curtail- 
ment there will undoubtedly be a 
demand for cotton goods that will 
cause a large consumption of cotton 
and a consumption of more than 
12,000,000 bales of American cotton 
can be confidently expected. 

The cotton plant in many sections 
of the South looks good but is sappy 
and is very late, and is therefore 
liable to rapid deterioration from 
both hot weather and the boll wee- 
vil. 

During the past ten days our 
editor had occasion to go to More- 


head City, on the coast of North 
Carolina. He went one way and 
came back another and drove 


through 600 miles of cotton country. 

Very few blooms were seen and in 
the eastern part of the State the 
fields are full of grass. 

Judging by our observations we 
would say that a 750,000-bale crop 
would be the maximum possible for 
North Carolina. 

A Texas banker and business man 
who has interests in various parts 
of Texas tells us that there is little 
probability that Texas wll make as 
much cotton as last year. 

We do not believe that it is possi- 
ble to raise this year an adequate 
supply of cotton. 
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Should a 12,000,000-bale crop be 
the result it might result in a tem- 
porary decline, but the decline 
would last only a short time, be- 
cause the farmers of the South will 
not sell much cotton below 25 cents 
and they are in a splendid position 
to hold this year’s crop. 


One and One 


THE Arkansas Legislature, by a 
vote of 45 to 40 in the Senate 
and 15 to 13 in the House, has rati- 
fied the Federal Labor Amendment. 
The Georgia Legislature, by a 
vote of 173 to 3 in the House and 
34 to 0 in the Senate has refused to 
ratify. 

The Kansas Legislature has under 
their State Constitution submitted 
the question to a vote of the people. 
The vote therefore stands 1 and 1. 


The advocates of the Labor 
Amendment must obtain 37 States. 


whereas if 13 States refuse to ratify 
it will be defeated and the several 
States will continue to handle their 
own affairs. 

The refusal of the Georgia Leg- 
islature to ratify the amendment 
has been the signal for a widespread 
newspaper attack upon Georgia in 
which all manner of false state- 
ments were made. 

Georgia is pictured as employing 
little children of tender age and 
defeating the Labor Amendment in 
order to continue such employment. 

During this entire campaign we 
may expect a continual flood of 
falsehoods and misrepresentations. 


The Absent Enemy 


| & the “American Child,” the publi- 

‘ation of the National Child Labor 
Committee and under the above 
title, we note the following in ref- 
erence to their recent conference in 
Washington: 


“The National Child Labor 
Committee had hoped that some 
of those who are arraying them- 
selves in opposition to the Child 
Labor Amendment would be 
present at the conference to 
give expression to their views 
and to engage in debate with the 
amendment’s backers — but if 
any such were there they did 
not reveal themselves.” 


This statement is typical of the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

They did not hope for the pres- 
ence of an opponent nor did they 
invite any to come. 

Had they done so we would have 
been “among those present.” 


English Piece Goods Exports. 


The export of piece goods from 
England amounted to 1,877,000,000 
yards in the first five months of the 
year aS compared with 1,806,000,000 
square yards for the same period 
of last year. Slowly exports of cot- 
lon goods increases year by year. 
Countries contributing to the in- 
crease are India, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Greece and Turkel. Partic- 
improve- 
the Indian trade the all- 

market for Lancashire 


ularly auspicious is the 
ment in 
important 
goods. 


= 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union 4.00 
.10 
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C. H. Cole, president of the Micho- 
las and Opp Mills, Opp, Ala., paid us 
a visit this week. 


L. W. Griggs, of Mobile, Ala., has 
become overseer carding at the 
Aponaug Mills, Koscuisko, Miss. 


M. T. Petty, formerly of States- 
ville, N. C., but more recently of 
LaFayette, Ala., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Williamson Mills, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


Friends of T. J. McNeely, popular 
superintendent of the Altavista Cot- 
ton Mills, Altavista, Va., who has 
been a confirmed bachelor for some 
years, will be interested to know 
that he was recently married to 
Miss Sallie Davis, of Lynchburg, Va. 


J. T. Davis has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of the Phenix 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to be- 
come overseer weaving, warping 
and slashing at the Gambrill-Mel- 
ville’ Mills No. 1, and production 
manager of the Gambrill-Melville 
Mills No. 2, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


S. B. Tanner Dead 


S. B. Tanner, one of the leading 
mill men of the South and a pioneer 
cotton manufacturer of North Car- 
olina, died at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. R. H. Crawford, in 
Rutherfordton, N. C., last Thursday 
morning. Mr. Tanner, who was 72 
years. old, had been in declining 
health for some time. Funeral ser- 
vices were conducted Friday morn- 
ing from the Tryon Street Methodist 
Church, Charlotte. Mr. Tanner made 
his home in Charlotte for many 
years,. but since the death of his 
wife several years ago had been 
making his home in Rutherfordton. 

Mr. Tanner was born in Spartan- 
burg County, 8. C. After a_ brief 
business career in that State, he 
moved to North Carolina and built 
the Henrietta Mills at Henrietta and 
Caroleen. For many years he was 
actively in charge of these mills, 
which were very successfully oper- 
ated under his management. Mr. 
Tanner was one of the first South- 
ern mill men to appreciate the 
possibilities of export trade to the 
Far East markets and his mills 
built up a tremendous business 
there. 
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E. C. DWELLE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


President of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North 
Carolina. 


Besides the Henrietta Mills, Mr. 
Tanner was connected with a num- 
ber of other important mill devel- 
opments. He and his son, Kenneth 
Tanner, built the mill town of Spin- 
dale, where they established the 


Spindale Mills, Stonecutter Mills, 


Spencer Mills and a number of 
smaller plants, including the Horn 
Mills, Sunlight Mills Company and 
the Spinners Processing Company. 
At the time of his death Mr. Tanner 
was also president of the Cleghorn 
Mills. Rutherfordton, and the Green 
River Manufacturing Comppny, Tux- 
edo. 

For many years Mr. Tanner was 
actively connected with the work of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association and served as its presi- 
dent in 1917. As a mill builder and 
executive, Mr. Tanner was recog- 
nized as one of the ablest men in 
the South, and he will be remem- 
bered for the contribution he made 
to textile development in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Tanner is survived by two 
sons, K. S. Tanner, of Rutherford- 
ton, and 8S. B. Tanner, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, and one daughter, Mrs. R. H. 
Crawford, of Rutherfordton, one 
brother, A. 8S. Tanner, of Ruther- 
fordton, and five sisters. 


For 


250-—32” 


Calls. 


48—40” Modified “D” Draper Looms. Latest model, used less than 3 
years. Equipped with % H. P. individual motors, 

Model Draper Looms. 

Roper let-off motions. Auxiliary shafts for 3 and 4-harness 


An unusual bargain for immediate sale. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Sale 


Batteries for 28 8” Bobbins. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of | 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” fiat steel har- 
ness. 


YES? WHY? 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
te another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any other loom harness known. 


Note: Our loom harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex” Loom Drop Wires 
SOUTHERN PLANT Nickel-Plated 


Greenville, S. C. 


Improved 
Selvage Harness Loom Reeds 
Leno Doups HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Harness Frames Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Southern Manager Combs 


| Personal News | 


The 


Newberry 
Cotton Mills have paid a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 3 per cent. 


Newberry, 8S. C. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Aragon Mills 
have paid a quarterly dividend of 2 
per cent on the cotton stock and 1 
per cent on the preferred. 


Landis, N. G—The Linn Mills 

have begun construction of an addi- 
tion preparatory to. installing addi- 
tional carding machinery. 
Norwood, N. C.—The Norwood Man- 
ufacturing Company is _ installing 
some additional card room equip- 
ment. 

Anderson, 8S. (C.—The 
Mills, which have been 
for some time, resumed full 
operations this week. 


Equinox 
curtailing 
time 


Newberry, €.—The Mollohon 
Mills have paid a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. 


Newberry, 8S. C—The Oakland 
Mills have paid a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. 

Anderson, 8S. C.—The 
plant of the Riverside and Toxaway 
Mills, which was badly damaged by 
a tornado in April, is expected to be 
ready for operations again by the 
first of September. 


Wadesboro, N. C——-The new Wade 
Manufacturing Company is practi- 
cally complete and will be put into 
operation next week. The mill, 
which will manufacture flannels, is 
one of the best equipped in the 
South. IL. B. Covington is general 
manager. 

Whitehall, Ga—The White inter- 
represented by James White, 
Hugh White and Robert P. White, 
will erect a new weave shed here 
and install 110 looms for the man- 
ufacture of crinkle bedspreads. The 
plant will include bleachery and dye 
works and will cost about $250,000. 

Gibsonville, N. C—Contract for 
the ereetion of a weave shed for 
the Mineola Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Gibsonville, N. C., has been 
let to W. M. Welch, Inc., of Green- 


ests, 


ville. The project will represent a 
enst. of approximately $105,000. 


© Jin in the near future 
and will be rushed to completion. 
Plans for the building were drawn 
in the office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
of Greenville, 5. C. 

Greenville, S. C—Machinery is 
arriving for the Southern Weaving 
Company, which was formed here 
some time ago to manufacture cot- 
ton specialties. It is expected that 
partial operations will be begun 
early in August. Twenty-two looms 


will be installed to begin with, with 
carding and spinning machinery. F. 
D. Murdock is president and J. W. 
Burnett, treasurer. 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The new Rhodes- 
Rhyne Cotton Mill began operating 
the first of this week and will be 
running at full capacity in another 
week or two. The mill will make 
yarns and sheets and bed- 
spreads, 


also 


High Point, N. C.—A new hosiery 
mill company, known as the Earle- 
Dempsey Hosiery Company, has 
been incorporated here with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by T. B. Earle, 
High Point, and A. F. Dempsey, 609 
West avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Lyman, 8S. C.—The first carload lot 
of piece goods finished in the new 
bleachery of the Pacific Mills was 
shipped to Chicago last week. The 
shipment comprised about 100,000 
vards of bleached goods. Getting 
the first carload packed and rolling 
was quite an event at Lyman. The 
goods were packed in cases and 
placed in the car within the space 
of two hours, considered good time 
for the initial experience. 
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Mobile, Ala.—-The plant of the 
Prichard Cotton Mills, which is idle 
at this time, is being offered for 
sale by the owner, B. H. Pake. It 
has 56 looms for the manufacture 
of colored napped goods and dam- 
ask. 


Gaffney, S. C.—The plant of the 
Gaffney Knitting Mills was destroy- 
ed by fire last Saturday morning. 
According to G. G. Byers, president 
of the organization, the loss was 
more than $60,000, and the insurance 
on the stock is about 830,000. 


LaGrange, Ga.—Arthur D. Brad- 
field, civil engineer and textile con- 
tractor, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract by Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Atlanta, for construc- 
tion of the water works and sewer- 
age system to be installed at the 
American Thread Companys new 
plant at Dalton, Ga. This contract 
will aggregate an expenditure of 
$35,000 and the work is to be pushed 
to completion as rapidly as possible. 


Riverside 


COMMISSION 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


MERCHANTS 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


It is adopted by representa- 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


11 E. Fifth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real BDstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 

Sewer and Water Development 
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Mr. Bradfield installed and con- 
structed a similar piece of work for 
the New England-Southern Mills, at 
Hogansville, Ga., last year. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.—The building of 
the Kyle Hosiery Mills has been 
completed and practically all ma- 
chinery installed. Operations will 
probably be started this week. The 
plant has 110 knitting machines, 24 
loopers and two sewing machines, 
electrically operated. R. C. Davis is 
president and W. C. Kyle, treasurer. 


Browling Green, S. C.—The Bowl- 
ing Green Spinning Mill has not 
been closed indefinitely, as reported 
through error last week. This mill 
has run full time through the tex- 
tile depression, having lost only one 
week's operations, and was closed 
then only to give the operatives a 
vacation. 


Augusta, Ga.—Local mill execu- 
tives are preparing for a shutdown 
for four to eight weeks, evidently, 
as those mills here that have stop- 
ped cut loose their entire organiza- 
tion with the exception of a few 
members of their office force and 
executives. In this city approxi- 
mately 483,240 spindles are stopped, 
and a capital of $3,100,000 is tied up, 
or a condition which never before 
has existed since the plants were 
organized. With curtailment re- 
ported from all sides this week, 
those plants which are still running 
seem to be looking for refuge, and 
will probably look to that which 
was set aside for “the rainy day.” 

Gaffney Knitting Mill 
Burned 

Gaffney, 5. C—The plant of the 
Gaffney Knitting Mills was destroy- 
ed by fire last Saturday morning. 
According to G. G. Byers, president 
of the organization, the loss was 
more than $60,000, and the insur- 
ance on the stock is about $30,000. 
No theory has been advanced as to 
the origin of the fire, as the plant 
had been shut down for several 
days. The stock of manufactured 
goods and materials on hand was 
the largest in the history of the 
concern, aS if was preparing for a 
large fall trade. 

The building was the property of 
Huggin Bros., who estimated their 
loss at about $3,000, with $2,000 in- 
surance. 

When asked as to the future 
plans of the concern, Mr. Byers 
stated that nothing would be decid- 
ed upon until the insurance was 
adjusted. Up to the time of the 


present business depression the 
concern was making money and 


prospects for a good fall trade were 
exceedingly bright. 

Gaffney Knitting Mills were capi- 
talized at $25,000. The production 
and equipment were women’s and 
men's hose, 176 and 200 needles, 54 
knitting machines. 


24 
| 
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Many Textile Plants in East 
Resume Work 


Springfield, Mass.—More than 20,- 
000 operatives in the Connecticut 
Valley have resumed work in tex- 
tile and other manufacturing plants 
after shutdowns varying from two 
to six weeks. Mills that have re- 
sumed operations include: Holyoke, 
Mass., William Skinner & Sons, silk 
mills; American Thread Company; 
American Writing Paper Company; 
Farr Apalca Company. Springfield, 
Mass., American Bosch Magneto 
Company. Northampton, Mass., Beld- 
ing Silk Mills, Thompsonville, Conn.., 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
Ludiow, Mass., Ludlow Manufactur- 
ing Association. 


Fort Mill Co. Gives Annual 
Picnic 

Fort Mill, 8S. Cc—The annual picnic 
of the officers and employees of the 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company, 
which was enjoyed by a large num- 
ber of townspeople, and visitors 
from Chester, Rock Hill, Charlotte 
and Gastonia, was a decided success, 
and between 1,200 and 1,500 people 
participated at times throughout 
the day. The usual contests, with a 
number of novel ones introduced, 
furnished pleasurable excitement 
especially for the younger folks, and 
there were short talks by the Rev. 


Long, Capt. Elliott Springs and 
George Fish. 
Three games of baseball were 


played during the day, the principal 
event being between the Fort Mill 
and Waxhaw teams late in the 
afternoon, which resulted in the 
score of 15 to 0 in favor of the Fort 
Mill team. At 1 o'clock a barbecue 
and pasket picnic was served in the 
grove near the old academy. The 
day was partly cloudy with cooling 
breezes, which made it an ideal day 
for the occasion. 

Mr. Fish presented the babies 
from four to ten years of Fort Mill 
with a nice sum of money, which 
was saved through the cold drink 
stand of the two mills. 


Hosiery Production in July 


Washington, D. C—There was a 


total of 4,252,341 dozen pairs of 
hosiery, all classes, manufactured 


during the month of May, 1924, ac- 
cording to returns received by the 
Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, covering 338 establish- 
ments representing 430 mills, the 


THE CHO 


must be one that for simplicity with 
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details of which were made public 
recently. 

A comparative summary of pro- 
duction for April and May, based on 
data received from 337 establish- 
ments, indicates a decrease of ap- 
proximately 160,000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery, all kinds, manufactured 
during May as compared with April, 
this year. 

Of the total production during 
May, there were 67,297 dozen pairs 
of men’s full fashioned, 1,588,555 
dozen pairs men’s seamless; 619,416 
dozen pairs women’s full fashioned, 
1,076,120 dozen pairs women’s seam- 


460.517 dozen pairs boys and 
misses’, all styles; 420,238 dozen 
pairs children’s and infants’, al! 
styles: and 20,198 dozen pairs ath- 
letie and sport, all styles. , 

Orders and stocks, as reported for 
the month of May, were as follows: 
Shipments during month, 4,043,234 


less: 


dozen pairs; finished product on 
hand at end of month, 8,816,968 
dozen pairs; orders booked during 
month, 3,376,022 dozen pairs; can- 


eellations received during month. 
218.758 dazen pairs; unfilled orders 
on hand at end of month, 6,422,928 
dozen pairs. 


LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- 
Lugs, 


folded and stitched, cemented— 
Reunded and flat 


Harness Straps-- 
Bumpers-- 


Hold-ups-- 
Binder Straps-- 


Power Straps- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Textile Employment Shows 
Drop 


Washington, D. C Employment 
in manufacturing industries in the 
l'nited States decreased 4.2 per cent 
in May, payroll totals 5.1 per cent, 
and per capita earnings 1 per cent, 
according to compiled af 
the Department of Labor based on 
reports from 8,569 establishments, 
representing 52 industries and em- 
ploving 2,604,259 workers, whose 
total earnings during one week in- 
were 868.078.862. 

The average decrease in payroll 
totals in textiles and their products 
was 6 per cent, the decreases for 
the various lines being as follows: 
Cotton goods, 6.7 per cent; hosiery 
and knit goods, 6.3 per cent; silk 
goods, 43 per cent; woolen and 
worsted goods, 2.8 per cent; carpets 
cent: dyeing and finishing 
textiles, 45 per cent; men’s clothing, 
3.7 per eent; shirts and collars, 5.6 
per cent; womens clothing, 18.3 per 
cent: and millinery and lace goods, 
7.9 per cent. 


sfafistics 


per 


The actual decline in employment 
during May, 1924, as compared with 
May, 1923, for the various branches 
of the textile industry on which 
statistics are compiled was as fol- 
lows: Cotton goods, 31.3 per cent; 
hosiery and knit goods, 13.3 per 
cent: silk goods, 12.9 per cent; wool- 
en and worsted goods, 21.9 per cent; 
carpets, 15.8 per cent; dyeing and 
finishing textiles, 162 per cent; 
men’s clothing, 29.7 per cent; shirts 
and collars, 18.2 per cent; women's 
clothing, 11.5 per cent; and millinery 
and lace goods, 8.3 per cent. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Bstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


2525 N. Second St., 


Improved Dobby Chain 


gq, 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 9 2 2 2 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


the different requirements of the wor 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 


into the room from outside) 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


ICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


t capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) | 


Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


EQUIPMENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., Ne. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANK B. COMINS, Genera! Manager 
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| THE 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


WORKS: 
OFFICES: 
110 42nd &t. EXPORTERS—MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS 
(New Bowery Savings Bank Cleere, 1%: 
‘SOFTENING FINISHING WEIGHTING 
for all Textile Purposes 
Sizing Preparations, Tallows, Filling Materials, Printing and Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, 
Dextrines, Soluble Oils, 50° -75°° Guaranteed 
Boil-Off Oil Degumming Oil Hosiery Oil 
Many years’ practical experience of our technical staff enables us to meet all your requirements. Our 
Textile Research Laboratories are at. your disposal. Your correspondence and trial orders are solicited. 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. vP. D. JOHNSON, Georgia Representative, Atlanta, Ga. HERBERT BOOTH, Tenn.-Ala. Representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


SCOTT TESIERS 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. Catalog on R»>equest | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


or covered). 


_, Manufacturers, of Speeders, 
Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, | LU S Bobbin& ShuttleCo. | y. 
Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


er Bobbins, Twister Spools, 57 EDDY STREET 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


PROVIDENCE, R. L both 


SHUTTLES 


make specialty of 


Shuttles for all makes of looms, 


plain and automatic. 


Correspondence solicited. 


| DAVID M. BROWN 
President 


Lawrence, Mass. 
All Our Products Made in One Up-to-the-Mi 


“HIGH GRADE” 


Correspondence Solicited 


| Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 
| 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Treasurer 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


nute Factory Group 


Catalog on Request 
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Improvements in Spinning 
Frames 
Continued from Page 17 


wise manufacturer is doing the 
sume thing, and the best cotton mills 
ure replacing their old equipment, 
and a spinner’ at no’ increases in 
wages, with new equipment can 
easily produce 10 per cent more, and 
this 10 per cent is a decided advan- 
tage in both good times and bad 
times. 


How Photography Is Used 
in Textile Manufacturing 


By Harry Rose, Cotton Research 
Co., published in “Builders.” 


HEN we first began to make 
photographs and were in real- 
ity learning how to do it, we began 
by photographing about everything 
in sight that had any bearing on 
cotton and its manufacture. These 
photographs were carefully filed 
away and with the passing of time 
their usefulness has been demon- 
strated time and again. We have 
often had occasion to refer to them, 
not only to refresh our memory on 
some of our early work, but also to 
make comparisons with present 
work. For instance, how many mill 
men remember what the yarn which 
their mill produced six months or a 
vear ago looks like? Of course, they 
blackboarded samples of if at the 
time and looked it over carefully 
and made mental or written note of 
its’ cleanliness, evenness, or fuzzi- 
ness, but how vivid a picture is thal 
memory at present? How does the 
present product. compare with thal 
earlier yarn? The mental or writ- 
ten note cannot answer Satistacto- 
rily these questions. Such questions 
can only be answered satisfactorily 
by comparing the actual samples 
themselves, or the next best thing, 
by comparing standard photographs 
of the various samples. 

The various types of photographs 
which we have made are more or 
less familiar to most of the mem- 
bers of the organization, as our re- 
ports on different tests generally 
contain one or more photographs of 
charts, curves, machines, yarn, 
cloth, or what not. Therefore, it is 
unnecessary to review at length the 
above classification. I will, how- 
ever, mention briefly what is em- 


braced in each class of photographs. 


i. Cleanliness of Raw Cotton. We 
have made photographs of small 
samples of raw cotton preliminac:y 
fo making a test. Later, these ph: 
lographs were filed with the best 
results showing the cleanliness of 
the eotton we started with. This 
was particularly helpful in some ot 
our earlier cotton tests when we 
made a comparison of the running 
qualities of various kinds of cotton 

” Evenness of Picker Laps. Dur- 
~g our tests on the efficiency of 
the various types of beaters, and 
eomparison of their effects on the 
cotton staple, we made many |.ic- 
tures of the fringe of cotton oa the 
feed roll of the pickers and also 


photographed sections of a picker 


lap. This was done in an unique 
way. The surface was not pholo- 
graphed, but the lap was laid on a 
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piece of ground glass which was 
illuminated from below. Thus we 
gota picture of the arrangement ot 
the fibres by transmitted ligitt. It 
showed clearly the difference in 
evenness of laps made by the va- 
rious types of beaters. 

3. Evenness of Yarn. I have briefly 
mentioned previously that photo- 
graphs of blackboarded samples of 
varn are valuable chiefly for pur- 
poses of filling and recording. The 
product of a mill can from time to 
time be boarded and photographed. 
Photographs of Dblackboards are as 
good as the original boards for ob- 
servation purposes, and the advan- 
fages of a photograph over the 
board itself for filing purposes are 
too obvious to dwell upon tn detail. 

i. Cleanliness of Card Web. This 
sort of photograph can of course 
only be made very close to the 
scene of operation of the ecard. We 
succeeded in catching some of the 
web on a blackboard and photo- 
graphs of various samples gave. us 
a good idea of the efficiency o1 the 
card im cleaning the cotton. 

5». New Devices. Many new devices 
have been made from time to time 
at the Cotton’ Research Company. 
These were photographed in various 
stages of construction and opera- 
tion, and these photographs serve 
as a record of progress in our lines. 

6. Unusual Conditions or. Attach- 
ments on Machinery. Whenever we 
discover anything out of the ordi- 
nary or unusual pertaining to the 
running or operation of a machine, 
a photograph is generally made and 
filed away tor future reference. 
Many times we have eccasion to re- 
fer back to it, and it is always aft 
hand for this purpose. Then, too, 
many manufacturers of new devices 
or attachments to present tnachines 
bring them to our laboratory for 
testing out. In such cases, photo- 
graphs are generally made to ac- 
company reports. 

7. Method of Performing Opera- 
lions. Sometimes it happens that a 
given operation can be performed 
most efficiently in a certain way. A 
series of photographs of the various 
steps in doing this have been made 
for educational purposes. This is 
one Class of photographs which 
might be made particularly useful 
fo a mill. Would it not be possible 
to educate the operatives as to the 
correct and incorrect 
performing certain operations? <A 
photograph can certainly teach this 
much better than oral or printed 
instructions, and is constantly be- 
fore the worker. 

8. Charts and Curves for Records. 
\ vast amount of our work is con- 
lained m charts and curves of re- 
sults. Most of these are photo- 
graphed in order to have a ready 
means of sending out copies and 
also for uniformity in filing, as it 1s 
better to file uniform pictures than 
originais of all sizes and shapes. 

9. Educational. Under this head- 
ing I inelude lantern slides. We 
have all the necessary equipment 
for making lantern slides and tor 
showing them. With our portable 
projection machine we can make 


and have made trips to mills giving 
illustrated talks on various topics 
connected with cotton manufactur- 
ing. 


/--1-2 H. P. Morse Silent Chain driving spinning frames in a southern 
mill. Driven 1/750 R. P. M., driven 1250 R. P. M., centers 8--1-2 inches 


Improves Yarn Quality 


Morse Silent Chain Drives transmit %8.6% of the motor horsepower 
developed with constant and positive speed ratios Improve the quality 
of the yarn by eliminating pulsating varn at the traveler—a common 
cause of broken yarn when belts with their varying speeds are used. 
Morse Chains also prevent loss due to fly and dirt from pulleys and belts 
getting into the work Cleaner yarn is produced and customers better 
satisfied 


Let Morse Engineers help you 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


methods of 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 
Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 


ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


American Trust Co. 
FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CORPORATION 


“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


| ILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


SPINNI RINGS 


VELLER CLEANERS 


WHITINSVILLE' 
SPINNING RING 
WHITINSVELLE. MASS | 
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Southern Mill Dividends 


Continued from Page 10 


Dallas Mfg. Co., 3 per cent; $1,- 
500,000 common, $45,000. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., 1% per cent 
quarterly; $500,000 common, $7,500. 


Efird Mfg. Co., 5 per cent, $1,500,- 
000 common, $75,000. 


Elizabeth City Cotton Mills, 2 per 


cent: S3800.000 common, 86.000. 

Elm City Cotton Mills, 3 per cent 
quarterly; $315,000 common, $9,468. 

Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 1% per 
cent quarterly, $2,000,000. common, 
$30,000, 

Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 5 per cent; 
$300,000 common, $15,000. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 3% per 
cent: $841,300 preferred, $29,445.50. 

Georgia-Kinecaid Mills, 4 per cent; 
$600,000 common, $24,000. 

Georgia-Kincaid Mills, 3% per 
cent: $1,300,000 preferred, $45,500. 

Halifax Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$170,000 preferred, $6,800. 

Hannah Picket Mills, 5 per cent: 
$200,000 common, $10,000. 

Hannah Pickett Mills, 3% _ per 
cent: $500,000 preferred, $17,500. 

Indian Head Mills of Alabama, 5 
per cent: $600,000 common, $30,000. 

Locke Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$500,000 preferred, $20,000. 

Louisville Cotton Mills, 4 per cent; 
$600,000 common, $24,000. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, 3 per 
cent, $500,000 common, $15,000. 

Marion Mfg. Co., 1 per cent; $625,- 
000 common. 86.350. 

Milstead Mfg. Co. 3 per cent 
quarterly; $250,000 common, $7,500. 

Muskogee Mfg. Co. 8 per cent; 
$500,000 common, $40,000. 

Myers Mills, 3% per cent; $200,000 
preferred, $7,000. 

Norwood Mfg. Co. 2 per cent 
quarterly; $600,000 common, $12,000. 

Patterson Mfg. Co., 2% per cent 
quarterly; $420,000 common, $10,500. 

Perfection Spinning Co., 3% per 
cent: $100,000 preferred, $3,500. 

Pinkney Mills, 2 per cent quar- 
terly: $100,000 preferred, $2,000. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, 3 per cent; $7,500,000 common, 

Roswell Mfg. Co., 2 per cent quar- 
lterly, $225,000 preferred, $4,500. 

Sibley Mfg. Co. 1% per cent quar- 
terly: $900,000 common, $13,500. 

Wiscassett Mills, 5 per cent: $3,- 
600.000 common, $180,000. 

Unity Cotton Mills, 1% per cent 
quarterly; $250,700 common, 
760.50. 


Specking Knitted Fabrics. 
Continued from. Page 16 


ble fiber and leave the batch con- 
taining animal fiber only. The 
weight of the batch will be reduced 
to the extent of the proportion of 
vegetable fiber it omginally con- 
tained, but the salvaged portion will 
be all animal fiber and can be used 
as such. 

The animal fiber is extracted 
from the vegetable fiber and hence 
the name extracts for the former. 
In carbonizing with sulphurie acid 
the material for treatment is placed 
in a tank in which the bath is made 
with a diluted solution of the acid 
at 3 degrees B. in strength. The rags 
chemicals will destroy the vegeta- 


are allowed to soak ten or twelve 
hours, during which time the mass 
is stirred occasionally. The mate- 
rial is then drained off and put in a 
hot air chamber where a temper- 
ature of 170 to 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit is maintained. With the ab- 
sorption of the moisture in the stock 
the sulphuric acid acts and draws 
the hydrogen and oxygen properties 
from all vegetable matter present. 
This leaves the carbon properties 
only. Raw material in which it is 
required that all vegetable sub- 
stances be removed is_ similarly 
treated. Hence burrs, pieces of 
straw and kindred matter which 
later on would appear in the form 
of specks in the goods are effect- 
ively removed for all time. In many 
mills the process is referred to as a 
burring operation. 


After the stock is taken from the 
drying chamber it must be treated 
to remove the carbon which exists 
in a very concentrated form on the 
staple. By taking some of the 
treated material in the hand and 
rubbing it, the carbonized vegetable 
matter will crumble and powder and 
fall away leaving the animal fiber 
intact. The material is run through 
a burring machine which breaks 
and seatters much of the carbonized 
substance after which it is passed 
through a carding machine alone or 
mixed with other fiber. A fiber is 
obtained which is free of all vege- 
lable substance, although it may not 
possess the same degree of elastic- 
ity and fullness of fiber which has 
not been put through the carbon- 
izing process. 

lf the carbonized staple is used 
in mixes with other grades which 
have not been carbonized, specking 
will be required in the finishing 
room in order to clear the goods of 
objectional substances which may 
have been aarried along the 
staple of the latter stock. If the 
speck is of such nature that it can- 
not be removed without detrimen- 
tally affecting the texture, it is 
possible to color it so that it will 
not be shown. A _ specking outfit 
intended for use with colored inks 
is shown in Figure 4. Colored India 
drawing inks are more solid in their 
shades than ordinary writing fluid, 
although regular specking ink is 
often made by the dyer of the mill. 
It is really a specking dye, but is 
usually called ink. The specking 
girl should be a good judge of col- 
ors, otherwise she may get the cov- 
ering color too dark and injure the 
goods by its prominence over the 
ground color. Again she may be 
careless with the point of the in- 
strument used for specking. 

The writer saw one girl picking 
and scratching away on a speck in 
a piece of fine knitted goods with a 
stiff pointed quill pen such as is 
shown in the drawing. The nap of 
the goods in proximity to the speck 
was disturbed by the girl's effort to 
cover the defeet by scratching up a 
pile. In another case a common 
steel pen was in use which is about 
as bad in its effect on delicate text- 
ures in the hands of a careless 
specker. The camel hair brush is 
soft enough and little damage can 
be done with if even in careless 
hands. But the camel hair brush or 
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The Permanent Way 
to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 

Fire Backs. 


If you like smoky fire places DO 
NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 


Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C- 


Reputation in busi- 
ness is built upon qual- 
ity and service. 


The preference shown 
by mill operators for 
the special purpose al- 
lies 

Wyandotte Textile Soda 

Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte 
Kier Boiling Special 


is proof that they do the 
work. 


Ask your supply man 


“Wpandotte” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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any other hair brush is not suitable 
for specking all ranges of specks. 
The toe of wooden specker shown 
in the lower part of the drawing 
can be recommended. It is about 
five inches long, little smaller in 
diameter than an ordinary pencil 
and shaved down to a point. 

The specking ink can be placed 
readily with this little instrument 
and without liability of doing any 
damage as might be the case in 
using a sharp metal point. It is on 
the principle of the wooden tooth 
pick which will not hurt. the teeth, 
whereas the old fashioned quill and 
metal tooth picks used to do con- 
siderable damage to teeth. 

From the specking department 
the goods pass to the calendering 
operation which will be considered 
next, 


Report on World’s Cotton 
Supply 


Washington, D. C.—Prices of raw 
cotton. have stimulated efforts to 
increase production of the staple in 
foreign countries, according to a 
survey of world cotton conditions 
which appears in the current issue 
of Foreign Crops and Markets, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Should the present price level 
continue, the prospects are for a 
considerable increase foreign 
acreage devoted to the crop within 
the next two or three years, the 
department asserts, but 
competition with cotton 
the United States is 
more remote. 

The department has revised its 
estimated cotton production for the 
last season, that of 1923-1924, by re- 
ducing it 200,000 bales, making its 
present estimate of world produc- 
tion last about 18,900,000 
bales of 478 pounds each. 

The report gives various details 
for the more important of the for- 
eigen cotton-growing countries. In 
its summary of the cotton situation, 
the department says: 

“Estimates of the 1923-1924 cotton 
production for minor producing 
areas continue to come in slowly. 
The Indian estimate has been slight- 
ly revised, otherwise the crop in the 
major producing countries remains 
the same as reported in our last 
summary of April 16. Information 
received from other sections indi- 
cating a somewhat smaller produc- 


raised 
regarded as 


season 


tion causes us to reduce our esti- 
mated world production for 1923- 
1924 about 200,000 bales. 

“It now appears that the world 
production was about 18,900,000 


bales of 478 pounds net. 

“Total exports for the 11 months 
beginning July, 1923, have been 
about 600,000 bales more than for 
the corresponding period last, 'year. 

“Imports have been considerably 
less. and re-exports slightly more, 
so that the total excess of exports 
over imports for the 11 months’ pe- 
riod under review are about 800,000 
hales in excess of the preceding 
year. 

“Total exports for the 11 months’ 
period beginning July 1, 1923, were 
5,668,000 bales, compared with 5,- 
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031,000 bales of 
period last year. 


the corresponding 
The export move- 
ment shot ahead during the first 
part of the due to early 
purchases by European importers. 

“There was some slack in this 
movement later in the season, but 
for the month of May, 1924, exports 
were almost double those for the 
same month in 1923. 

“The increase in the export move- 
ment during the past has 
been due almost entirely to English 
and Continental European demand. 
The United Kingdom imported dur- 
ing the 11-month period under re- 


season, 


season 


view nearly 300,000 bales more 
American. cotton than for the cor- 
responding period last year. Ger- 


many imported nearly. 400,000 bales 
more. Slight decreases are shown 
in the exports to Italy, Spain and 
Belgium. A few thousand bales 
more cotton were exported to China, 
but with this exception, demand for 
American cotton outside of Europe 
has been somewhat than the 
preceding vear. 

“Prices of cotton this season have 
been subject to wide and frequent 
fluctuations, the extreme in some 
cases differing as much as {5 cents 
per pound. The relatively high level 
of prices this season is stimulating 
considerable effort to increase pro- 
duction in foreign countries. 

“A 10 per cent increase over last 
years acreage is expected in Egypt. 
This would mean an area of 1,800,000 
acres for the 1924-1925 crop. 

“In Africa the regions most talked 
of for increased cotton production 
are the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
liganda. Some place the potential 
acreage in the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan at 1,000,000 acres, and for 
Uganda, together with Kenya Col- 
ony and Tanganyika, at about 1,250,- 
000 acres. Much of this area, par- 
ticularly in Uganda and the Sudan, 
will require irrigation, and there is 
some question whether the fountain 
waters of the Nile will be sufficient 
without decreasing the supply for 
Upper and Lower Egypt. 

“Australia has shown a large in- 
crease in cotton production during 
the past few years, but the total is 
still only a few thousand bales. 

“In South America, Brazil is the 
most talked of cotton producing 
country. Present production. in Bra- 
zil greatly exceeds that in Argentina, 
but the potential areas are largely 
located in the interior river valleys, 
where agriculture is most primitive 
and transportation facilities poor- 
est. 

“In Argentina, the potential area 
siutable to cotton growing without 
irrigation has been estimated af 
some 14,000,000 acres, most of which 
is within easy distance of railway 
or river transportation. The inade- 
quate seasonal labor supply, lack of 
gins, high freight rates, and the 
presence of insect pests are all 
drawbacks to cotton growing in Ar- 
gentina. 

“Extensive areas in the provinces 
of Sind and Punjab, India, are sulit- 
able to cotton production when 
propertly irrigated. Because of dense 
population, food crops compete with 
cotton, with the price of the latter 
a large factor in determining to 
what crop the acreage will be 


less 


planted. 


You appr 
ment.” This i 


SEYDE 


S. P. Rakestra 


La Grange Georgia 


eciate the advantage of “better mill equip- 
ncludes the use of Sizol products in the dress- 


ing of your warps. 


L CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Herman Seydel, President 


Jersey City, N. J. 
w W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


If it’ 
it th 


ning, 


DARY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Greenville, 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 


DARY TRAVELERS 


s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
at the high quality is guaranteed—that the 


weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 


spinning or twisting. 
Ask for prices 


RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Atianta, Ga. 


M E 


FOR 


Toe Closing 
Mock Seami 


Stocking Welting 


RROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


ng Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn- 


Wo 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 


Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


rks and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


SOUTH 


Griffin, Ga. 


ERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 

50 Market Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 


Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 


finishing purposes 


Sugar 


Richmond, Va. 


ECONOMY COAL 
STEAM and DOMESTIC COALS 


New River and Pocahontas 
High Volatile Splint and Gas 


FROM OUR OWN MINES 


Creek Coal Sales Company 


Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- Index To Adve rtisers 


seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 


blank and send it to us. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page Page 
1923 —A— Link-Belt Co. — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co — Langiey, W. H. & Co. . 36 
American Laundry Machinery Co. — Loekwood, Greene & Co. —- 
Name of Mill . American Moistening (o 25 Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Amory Browne & Co 86 Lupton’s Sons Co., David : —— 
American Textile Banding Co. — a 
Americs Trust Co. 2 
Town Macrodi Fibre Co. — 
Anchor Post Iron Works 20 
Arabol Mfe 26 Mathi Alkali w k 
Spinning Spindles Looms Arnold, Hoffman & Co. — mauney -. 
Ae » Memphis Cotton “ 34 
Ashworth Bros 42 - 
Atlanta Brush Co -_ Merrow Machine. Co. 29 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 43 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 35 ——— 
Superintendent Atlantic Dvyestuff Co. — Metz H. A. & Co. 43 
Bahn 10 Mississippi Cotton 35 
Sanson WO. ’ Moreland Sizing Co. . 20 
Carder Baily, Joshua lL, & Co 36 Morse Chain Co. | 27 
Bancroft, Jos. & Co —— Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 38 
Barber-Colman Co. 36 
Spinner Barber Co. 43 
Better Equipment Campaign 6 ounicu 
Borne, Serymser Co. National Aniline Chemical Co. 15 
Weaver Bosson & Lane 29 National Ring Traveler Co. 
srown, David Co. 26 Newburger Cotton Co. . 34 
n & N. J. Lubricant Co, ----.----. — 
arton, Ernest L 28 North Carolina Cotton —_. anid 32 
= Cloth Room Butterworth H. W. & Sons Co — Norwodd Engineering Co. -.. pe 42 
—C— 
Carter, A. B 11 Oklahoma Cotton 35 
Dyer Carolina Speciality Co 
Engineering Corp. Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 43 
Catlin & Co 37 Paige, Schoolfield & Co. : — 37 
Belting Co. 43 Parker, Walter L. Co. — 
Chicago Belting Co. Parks-Cramer Co. 
Master Mechanic Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. Paulson, Linkroun & Co. 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co — Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. .. 42 
Foundry Co. 42 Penick Ford, Ltd. _. 
Recent changes Collins bros. Machine Co. — Perkins, B. F. & Sons . 
(Converse & Co 36 
Cro t on ‘Kr wi Works tidley, Watts & Co. 37 
86 Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. _ — 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
ric ating Pac ‘>. Scott. Henry & Co. 26 
Drake Corp » 


raper orp. Seydel Chemical Co. « 2 


Rl Druid ‘Oak Belting 2 F. Industries 
DuPont de Nemours, E. l. & Co. —- 3 


Sonneborn, L. Sons 


—E— Siggers & Siggers 
* Economy Baler Co. 14 Southern Distributing Co. . ae 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 25 Sonoco Products ail a 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. — Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 19 Stafforg Co. 
e Farish Co. 24 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Firemen’s Mutual Ins. Co. 31 Stein, Hail & Co. 
Ford. J. B. Co. 9g Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. -__.. SW 
Foster Machine Co. qg Sydnor Pump & Well 35 

Franklin Process Co. — —T— 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS Tatum, Pinkham & Grey 3 
Garland Mfe. Co. ‘Terrell Machine Co. 
General Electric Co. Texas Cotton 33 
Grant Leather Corp. 41 Textile Suppy 
LETTER HEADS Graton & Knight M fz. Co. Thomas Grate Bar Co. sidan ‘ : 32 
Greist Mfg. Co. 29 Tolhurst Machine aR 16 
Tripod Paint Co. 25 

on any quality of paper and envelopes te match Hepworth, Jno. W & Co 16 sachien 
H. & B. American Machine Co 17 United Chemical Products Co. 2 
‘ Hetherington, John & Sons Co. — UU. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 26 
BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS Hollingsworth, J. Dp 43 U. S. Ring Traveler Co. .. 2 . 38 


Holcomb Bunect B lliders — Universal Windi Co. 38 
STATEMENTS INVOICES Mfe qe;T orp n eTsa nc 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES Mite Victor Ring Traveler Co. - 20 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. oo — 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. — 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head on =o 


Jaekson, Hill & Co. — Watson, L. S. Mfg. Co. _- 

a ee Johnson, Oliver & Co. — Wellington, Sears & Co. .___. 36 

Jordan Mfe. Co. 26 Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Whitin Machine Works 2 

LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS Kaumagraph Co. _— Whitinsville Selaninn Ring Co. 28 
30 


Keever Starch Co. — Washburn Printing Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 38 Williams, L 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books pees EET, _ Williams, J. H. Co. 


13 Wilts Veneer Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 36 Wolf, Jaques & Co. a a 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. — Woods, T. B. Sons Co. eal lil ed 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. RISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


DAVID CLARK. President Adjusting Saddles, the latest 


| invention in Saddles for To 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, mG. [~~ | Rolls of Spinning Machines. oe 


; . ae ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


| 
| 
—_— mUse Dixon Patent Stirrup 
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Number Sevteen 
Continued from Page 41 

Get a size man to tell what kind 
compound they use.) 

In the weave room they ‘have 
modern looms and if more than two 
looms are stopped at a time on a 
weaver they send for the master 
mechanic, find out if power is off. 

In the cloth room they have 
stitchers, brushes, folders and 
press. All cloth is hand inspected. 

Looking over the production and 
cost sheets of these two mills you 
find the answer. The better equip- 
ped mill has 12 per cent better pro- 
duction, 7 per cent less seconds, 
over 8 per cent lower cost, while 
paying 12% per cent higher wages. 

Tobe. 


Why The Textile Business Is 
Bad 

ARIOUS and sundry explanations 

have been advanced to explain 
the depression in the textile trades. 
Much has been written and said 
about the effeets of high cotton and 
low tariff, and overproduction. To 
these New England has added the 
cry of Southern competition. 

The following article cites several 
causes of the dépression. It is re- 
printed from “Builders,” published 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co., and any 
mill man will find it interesting, 
especially the last paragraph.—Edi- 
tor. 

“The comparative idleness of our 
cotton factories is no doubt a la- 
mentable prospect, but it would be 
unjust to charge this result to the 
general government and the tariff 
alone. The advances in the price 
of the raw material consequent upon 
the rapidly increasing demand and 
the partial failure of the crop has 
as much a tendency to produce this 
effect as the policy of the govern- 
ment. A high tariff would not have 
prevented the partial stoppage of 
our factories. The depression of 
the trade from the above cause is 
after all not so sensibly felt. This 
may be deducted from the following 
tables showing the number of spin- 
dies in the mills of New England 
States and the proportion of spin- 
dies remaining idle... . 

“This proves about one-third of 
the whole number of spindles to be 

“A great number of very import- 
ant petitions are daily presented to 
Congress for alteration in the exist- 
ing tariff which may effect some 
change favorable to the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods. . 

“From Rhode Island, that busy 
cotton cloth-making hive, we learn 
that about 70 factories have closed. 
From Lowell and our eastern man- 
ufacturing villages we hear the 
same ominous report... . 

“Even from the Sunny South we 
hear of depression and suspension 
of manufacturing operations. From 
East, West, North and South the 
times are bad, the cotton manufac- 
turers say, and they say so truly. 
The important question in such a 
vase is, what is the cause? 

“One says a higher tariff is want- 
ed, another says it is owing to the 
high price of cotton, and a few 
among the great many say it is 
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owing to manufacturing too many 
coarse grades. The first question is 
a political one, and we will there- 
fore not discuss it. The other two 
are so entwined together that we 
must and readily can establish their 
truth or falsity. If the demand for 
cotton cloth was equal to the sup- 
ply, the high price of cotton would 
be paid by the consumer, for if 
cloth must he had it makes no 
matter whether its price be one 
shilling or one sixpence. 

“There is every reason to believe 
that the supply has been greater 
than the demand, for the coarse 
cotton manufacturers of Britaim 
have long been in a depressed state, 
the exports being less for the last 
two quarters in every kind of cotton 
manufacturing, and taking this into 
consideration along with the great 
number of our factories which have 
done but little for the past six 
months, we should have expected 
some clearance of goods in the mar- 
kets and a respectable advance in 
the prices to meet the correspond- 
ing high price of cotton; but no 
such appearance of demand for 
goods is manifested, or rather, the 
markets are as glut-full of cheap 
goods as ever. The merchants al- 
ways like to sell cheap. They care 
not for the manufacturers’ interests, 
only give them cheap goods to sell. 
lt is a commercial fact, too, that 
when prices are onee lowered to a 
fixed standard for some time, if is 
almost impossible to elevate them 
above it, however great the neces- 
sity may be for doing so. 

“It is our opinion that there have 
been too many of our factories en- 
gaged in making coarse cotton goods. 
At the North, this is self-evident, 
for eoarse goods can be manufac- 
tured cheaper at the South, and 
with the great number of factories 
now in operation in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, South Carolina 
and some other States, how can it 
be expected that our Northern man- 
ufacturers keep the field against 
them—they cannot do it. 

“Leaving the political question 
eut of sight, there is one remedy 
that we would suggest, and that is 
to go into the manufacture of finer 
fabrics, give your cotton more labor, 
employ more skill, and spend more 
for finer machinery. If you do not 
take our advice, there is a brave 
chance for you to lose all your 
machinery, factories and all.” 

When do you suppose the above 
was written? Not the day before 
yesterday, but in 1850, by Robert H. 
Baird, and published in the “Amer- 
ican Cotton Spinner” in 1856 by 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. The fact 
that it was written over 70 vears 
ago is of course the principal item 
of interest. 


Maginnis Mills. 
New Orleans, La. 


37,648 spinning spindles; 1,000 looms. 
J. B. Parker oe Supt. 
J. E. Buchanan Carder 
J. Ameson Spinner 
Weaver 


Joseph Lalla 
Walter Charles 
Cloth Room and Finishing 
George Paxton Dyer 
.....Master Mechanic 


John Watson. 
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(FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined ll 
to template, making 
them interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


THE LINE 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 


plants. 
Catalogue on request 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 


Greenville, S. C. 


over 


\POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


For the purpose of furnishing 
better service to our present and 
prospective members, we have 
located a representative in the 
South. Write him today for full 
information. 


A Dangerous Competitor—FIRE 


Fire insurance adjustments will recoup your 
losses, but cannot help you fulfill contracts or 
replace profits that you didn’t make. 


Over 70% of the cotton spindles of the United 
States and Canada are insured in the New Eng- 
land Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. 
be able to say that your factory complies with the 
standards set by these companies, goes a long 
way in convincing your customers and your bank 
that you will be able to fulfill your contracts as to 
delivery dates. 


To 


Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Company 


G. H. STEUART, Southern Representative 


2123 Greenway Street 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Let Us Quote You- 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. Postal Phone MOREHEAD JO 
Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


TANNER & JONES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 


Local Phone 4480 Postal 
J. M. WILLIAMS AGENCY 


B. B. Jackson, Agent 


Cotton Merchants 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Home Office, Winder, Ga. 


L- D. Phone 


9991 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 


Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


Representing reliable shippers 


throughout the cotton belt. 
Cotton 


Greenville, S .C. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
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Monroe, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 
Cotton 


19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


All Kinds Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C- 
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“ire Without Having A Cleaning Period Ov 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


Recent Accomplishments in 
Research 
(Continued from Page 12 


consumer, work back through the 
design, and finally arrive at manu- 
facturing. The manufacturing be- 
comes a means to the end of ser- 
vice. 

“It is important to bear this order 
in mind. As yet, the order is not 
thoroughly understood. The price 
relation is not understood. The no- 
tion persists that prices ought to be 
kept up. On the contrary, good 
business — large consumption — de- 
pends on their going down.” 

A few instances of the savings are 
reviewed and quoted herewith: 

“The sweepings net six hundred 
thousand dollars a year. Experi- 
ments are constantly going on in 
the utilization of serap. In one of 
the stamping operations § six-inch 
circles of sheet metal are cut out. 
These formerly, went into scrap. The 
waste worried the men. They 
worked to find uses for the dises. 
They found that the plates were 
just the right size and shape to 
stamp into radiator caps, but the 
metal was not thick enough. They 
tried a double thickness of plates, 
with the result that they made a 
cap which tests proved to be 
stronger than one made out of a 
single shéet of metal. We get 150,- 
000 of those discs a day. We have 
now found a use for about 20,000 a 
day and expect to find further uses 
for the remainder. We saved about 
ten dollars each by making trans- 
missions instead of buying them. 
We experimented with bolts and 
produced a special bolt made on 
what is called an ‘upsetting ma- 
chine’ with a rolled thread that was 
stronger than any bolt we could 
buy, although in itS making was 
used only about one-third of the 
material that the outside manufac- 
turers used. The saving on one 
style of belt alone amounted to half 
a million dollars a year. We used 
to assemble our cars at Detroit, and 
although by special packing we 
managed to get five or six into a 
freight car, we needed many hun- 
dreds of freight cars a day. Trains 
were moving in and out all the time. 
Once a thousand freight cars were 
packed in a single day. A certain 
amount of congestion was inevitable. 
It is very expensive to knock down 
machines and crate them so thal 
they cannot be injured in transit— 
to say nothing of the transportation 
charges. Now we assemble only 
three or four hundreds cars a day 
at Detroit—just enough for local 
needs. We now ship the parts to 
our assembling stations all over the 
United States, and in fact pretty 
much all over the world, and the 
machines are put together there. 
Wherever it is possible for a branch 
to make a part more cheaply than 
we can make it in Detroit and ship 
it to them, then the branch makes 
the part. 

“The plant at Manchester, Eng- 
land, is making nearly an entire Car. 
The tractor plant at Cork, Ireland, 
is making almost a complete tractor. 
This is an enormous saving of ex- 
pense and is only an indication of 
what may be done throughout in- 
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a composite article is made at the 
exact point where it may be made 
most economically. We are con- 
stantly experimenting with every 
material that enters into the car. 
We cut most of our own lumber 
from our own forests. We are ex- 
perimenting in the manufacture of 
artificial leather because we use 
about forty thousand yards of arti- 
ficial leather a day. A penny here 
and a penny there runs into large 
amounts in the course of a year. 
“The greatest development of all, 
however, is the River Rouge plant, 
which, when it is running to its full 
capacity, will. cut deeply and in 


many directions into the price of 
everything we make. The whole 
tractor plant is now there. This 


plant is located on the river on the 
outskirts of Detroit, and the prop- 
erly covers six hundred and sixty- 
five acres—enough for future devel- 
opment. It has a large slip and a 
turning basin capable of accommo- 
dating any lake steamship; a short- 
cut canal and some dredging will 
give a direct lake connection by way 
of the Detroit River. We use a 
great deal of coal. This coal comes 
directly from our mines over the 
Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railway, 
which we control, to the Highland 


Park plant and the River Rouge 
plant. Part of it goes for steam 
purposes. Another part goes to the 


by-product coke ovens which we 
have established at the River Rouge 
plant. Coke moves on from the 
ovens by mechanical transmission to 
the blast furnaces. The low volatile 
gasses from the blast furnaces are 
piped to the power plant boilers 
where they are joined by the saw- 
dust and the shavings from the body 
plant—the making of all our bodies 
has been shifted to this plant—and 
in ‘addition the coke ‘breeze’ (the 
dust in the making of coke) is now 
also being utilized for stoking. The 
steam power plant is thus fired al- 
most exclusively from what would 
otherwise be waste products. Im- 
mense steam turbines directly cou- 
pled with dynamos transform this 
power into electricity, and all of. the 
machinery in the tractor and the 
body plants is run by individual 
motors from this electricity. In the 
course of time it is expected that 
there will be sufficient electricity to 
run practically the whole Highland 
Park plant, and we shall then have 
cut out our coal bill. 

“Among the by-products of the 
coke ovens is a gas. It is piped both 
to the Rouge and Highland Park 
plants where it is used for heat- 
treat purposes, for the enameling 
ovens, for the car ovens, and the 
like. We formerly had to buy this 
gas. The ammonium sulphate is 
used for fertilizer. The benzol is a 
motor fuel. The small size of toke, 
not suitable for the blast furnaces, 
are sold to the employees—delivered 
free into their homes at much less 
than the ordinary price. The large 
sized coke goes to the blast furnaces. 
There is no manual handling. We 
run the melted iron directly from 
the blast furnaces into great ladles. 
These ladles travel into the shops 
and the iron is poured directly into 
the moulds without another heating. 
We thus not only get a uniform 
quality of iron according to our own 


dustry generally, when each part of specifications and directly under our 


— | 
‘ 
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control, but we save a melting of 
pig iron and, in fact, cut out a whole 
process in manufacturing as well as 
making available all our own scrap. 

“What all this will amount to in 
point of savings we do not know— 
that is, we do not know how great 
will be the saving, because the plant 
has not been running long enough 
to give more than an indication of 
what is ahead, and we save in so 
many directions—in transportation, 
in the generation of our power, in 
the generation of gas, in the expense 
in casting, and then over and above 
that is the revenue from the by- 
products and from the smaller sizes 
of coke. The investment to accom- 
plish these objeets to date amounts 
to something over forty million dol- 
lars. 

“How far we shall thus reach back 
to sourees depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances. Nobody anywhere can 
really do more than guess about the 
future costs of production. If is 
wiser to recognize that the future 


holds more than the past—that 
every day holds within it an im- 
provement. on the methods of ‘he 


day before.” 

The purpose in citing these ac- 
complishments of Mr. Ford’s is to 
show that they have come about 
through the application of research 
to every conceivable process and 
operation, however apparently in- 
significant. The desire to inquire 
into and study these various proc- 
esses or what might be ealled the 
research spirit has thus been amply 
rewarded, not so much in terms of 
Mr. Ford's success as in terms of 
the benefits accruing to the life of 
the people as a whole. It is the 
spirit of research that counts after 
all. Given the desire to investigate 
intelligently, the rest will take care 
of itself. 

During the last ten years or so 
the textile industry has become 
fully awakened to the needs and 
opportunities for research in its 
midst, and the proof of this, if any 
proof is needed, is being manifested 
on all sides. It is to be found in 
the establishment of mill laborato- 
ries; in the articles in trade papers; 
in the subjects of discussion in trade 
association meetings and in the at- 
titude of mind of the men in the 
industry, from the executives down 
to the operatives themselves. In this 
day one does not need fear for the 
future. We are out of the gloom 
of eomplacency and into the light 
of progress which is based on sound 
development arising out of intelli- 
gent study of our methods, proc- 
esses and ways of working. The 
future is encouraging and there is 
little doubt that notable improve- 
ments and economies ni methods of 
manufacture will follow as a nat- 
ural result of the research spirit. 

A word in regard to scientific 
management as applied to textile 
mills seems appropriate before 
bringing this paper to a close, since 
this type of management is natur- 
ally prompted by and is an offspring 
of the spirit of research. The sub- 
ject is a large one, properly demand- 
ing special treatment by better 
equipped expounders. However, it 


is pertinent to mention that scien- 
tific management is properly finding 
its way into our mills, which seems 
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to be a most natural development 
in the light of its conspicuous suc- 
cess in other industries. 

The recent meetings of the Tay- 
lor Society in Boston last April 
gave ample evidence of this trend, 
and the papers brought forth many 
helpful and valuable facts regard- 
ing the principles of scientific man- 
agement as applied generally as well 
as to textile manufacturing. If 
there was a keynote struck in the 
meetings it was in effect that the 
changes and improvements which 
are a part of scientific management 
must be brought about as a result 
of close and sympathetic study on 
the part of management and labor, 
with due regard to the proper in- 
terests and aspirations of all groups 
in the industrial scheme—investors, 
management and labor. 


Winner of Saco-Lowell 
Prize 

The judges appointed to award 
the prize offered by the Saco-Lowell 
Shops for the thesis of greatest 
value to the textile industry per- 
formed at the Lowell Textile School 
during the school year 1923-1924 
report as follows: 

The prize of $100 to be awarded 
to Philip R. Lowe for his thesis en- 
titled, “The Effect of Regain Upon 


the Strength and Elasticity of a 
Worsted Fabric.” 


Honorable mention is awarded to 
G. Kenneth Lewis fer his thesis en- 
titled, “A Comparativ@® Study of the 
Effect of Different Drawing Proc- 
esses Upon the Strength, Elasticity 
and Evenness of a Cotton Yarn.” 

The judges were: E. D. Walen, 
representing the Lowell Textile 
School; Russell T. Fisher, repre- 
senting the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers; R. E. Haum- 
berg, representing the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 

This year, for the second time, the 
Saco-Lowell Shops offered a prize 
of $100 for the thesis of the greatest 
value to the textile industry pre- 
pared by a student of the Lowell 
Textile School. The basis for judg- 
ing the merits of the theses were 
originality, thoroughness, breadth “of 
vision, practical utility. 


Japan Operates Fewer Spindles. 


There were 3,887,846 spindles 
operating in Japan in January, 1924, 
compared with 4,156,019 in Febru- 
ary, 1923. according to the report of 
the Japanese Cotton Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation. According to the same 
source, there were employed in the 
cotton spinning mills 35,356 male 
operatives and 112,918 female opera- 
tives. The average wages per day 
amount to 1.5148 yen for male oper- 
atives and 1.2 for female operatives. 

Yen equals approximately $0.41). 
The average count of yarn spun in 
the mills of the association is No. 
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Main Office, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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F. 
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A Specialty 
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TIPTON & COMPANY 
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L. W. MAGRUDER & CO. 
Cotton 
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Estimate Crop of 12,144 
Bales 


Washington, D. C.—The 1924 cot- 
lon will yield about 12,144 
bales of 500 pounds gross. This esti- 
mate was made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which 
reported that the area of cotton in 
cultivation this year in the United 
States is about 40,403,000 acres, as 
compared with 38,701,000 acres, the 
revised estimate of acreage in cul- 
tivation a year ago being an in- 
crease of 1,702,000 acres, or 44 per 
cent. 

The announcement was made by 
the Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department of Agriculture on esti- 
mates from the reports and data 
furnished by crop correspondents, 
field statisticians and co-operating 
State boards or departments of 
agriculture and extension depart- 
ments. It further anhounced that 
the eondition of the growing crop 
on June 25 was 71.2 per cent of nor- 
mal. 

“Marked improvement of the cot- 
fon e¢rop is noted,” the department 
declared in a statement based on 
June 25 condition, “improvement 
during the last week of the period 
being especially marked. The con- 
dition of the crop is found to be 
71.2 per cent of normal, or 5.7 per 
cent’ above the condition of 65.5 per 
cent on May 25. The ten-year aver- 
age June improvement has been 2 
per cent. Consequently the improve- 
ment during June of this year was 
nearly three times as much as aver- 
age. Compared with June 25 of last 
year also, the condition of the crop 
on the same date this year is higher 
by 1.3 per cent. Notwithstanding the 
June improvement the 71.2 per cent 
condition of June 25 is 3.6 per cent 
below the ten-year average of 748 
per cent on June 25. 

“The outlook for the cotton crop 
is more hopeful than it was at this 
time last year. If there is dry, hot 
weather in the Eastern and Gulf 
States during the next few weeks if 
will probably mean a material im- 
provement in the prospects of the 
crop. On the other hand, if weather 
conditions are favorable for the de- 
velopment of the weevil, very se- 
rious damage may oecur, as the 
weevil will probably become preva- 
lent before the crop has advanced 
sufficiently to be safe from danger.” 

A report of the last available in- 
formation as to foreign production 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics indicates that. cot- 
ton crop news continues good for 
both Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The condition of cotton on June 
25, officially estimated at 71.2, com- 
pared with 69.9 for the correspond- 
ing date of 1922, with 71.2 for June, 
1922, and with a ten-year average, 
compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, of 748. It is to be 
noted, however, that June, 1924, con- 
dition has not been exceeded for the 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 S. Front 8t. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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month since 1918, when it stood af 
2.8. The estimate is nearly- three 
points higher than the combined 
average of leading unofficial fore- 
casts of the past few days, but ac- 
cords with official weekly crop 
weather reports from the cotton 
belt, which have consistently shown 
absence of serious weevil damage 
and more effective work in its pre- 
vention. 

Condition for a series of month 
follow, as of the 25th of each month: 


May June July Aug. Sept. 


1924 65.6 71.2 

1923 71.0 699 672 541 495 
1922 69.6 71.2 70.78 57.0 50.0 
1921 66.0 69.2 64.7 49.3 422 
1920 624 70.7 TW4i 676 594 
1919 796 TOO 674 614 544 
1918 82.3 85.8 73.6 55.7 54.4 
1917 69.5 703 703 67.3 604 
1916 Sti Gi2 
1915 80.0 802 J54 602 608 
1914 74.3 796 T64 780 75.6 


As also indicated in weekly crop 
reports, there was a general’ im- 
provement over May, 1924, condition, 
which for the whole country was 
fixed at 65.6. The Government's fig- 
ures by States show that Alabama 
was the only leading producer which 
failed to share the recovery. It held 
that position throughout June. The 
largest improvement was recorded 
in the gain of 14 points by Okla- 
homa. But the recovery of 13 points 
in condition by Tennessee, of 10 by 
Arkansas and 8 by Louisiana also 
contributes materially to a some- 
what striking change in the general 
result. Condition on the 25th of 
each month in leading producing 
States follows: 


Cotton Condition—States. 


June, May, June, 
1924. 1924. 1923. 
North Carolina 73 71 80 


South Carolina 69 68 64 
Georgia 75 68 56 
Alabama 70 70 68 
Mississippi 7 69 67 
Louisiana 78 70 69 
Texas 70 66 77 
Arkansas 68 58 66 
Tennessee 67 54 67 
Oklahoma 72 D8 64 


Estimate of Acreage. 


Acreage estimated (the first offi- 
cial for 1924) is 40,403,000 acres, 
compared with 38,709,000 planted in 
1923 and 37,130,000 harvested in that 
year. The increase is 1,694,000 acres 
or 43 per cent. At the Govern- 
ment’s calculation of average yield 
of 143.3 pounds to the acre, the 
American conrtibution to the gen- 
eral increase in world production of 
raw cotton will not be dispropor- 
tionate. Much of the acreage in- 
crease was in the upper part of the 
cotton belt. 

At the estimated rate of acre yield, 
143.8 pounds, the Government placed 
total production at 12,144,000 bales, 
as against only 10,128,478 in 1923. 
The 1922 crop was 9,729,306 bales 
and for 1921 the yield when finally 
revised down and up stood at 7,977,- 
778 bales. The outlook according to 
the Government report is for the 
nearest approach to formal produc- 
tion since the moderate outturn of 
13,270,970 bales in 1920. 


+ 
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Wilson Predicts Higher 
Prices 


Rossville, Ga.—J. H. Wilson, treas- 
urer of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
of this city, is sending to accounts 
of the mills an analysis of present 
conditions, and he advises retailers 
fo cover on merchandise before a 
general buying wave starts and 
forces prices to higher levels. In 
his letter, Mr. Wilson states: 


“In looking over the financial page 
of the morning paper I was im- 
pressed with the fact that call 
money in New York was going beg- 
Line at i% per cent to 2 per cent. 
In the adjoining column was the 
bond market list showing that prac- 
tically all bonds, particularly Gov- 
ernment issues, were really very 
strong and have been steadily ad- 
vancing for some weeks. In another 
portion of the paper I stumbled 
across the combined statement of 
the Federal Reserve Bank showing 
total gold reserves over $3,117,000,000 
against a currency circulation of 
$1,000,000,000, or practically $1.55 in 
gold for every paper dollar which 
they have in circulation (the Fed- 
eral Reserve law only requires 40 
per cent in gold to each paper dol- 
lar circulated). In other words, the 
present gold reserve would justify 
a paper circulation of $7,792;500,000, 
more than four times the amount 
actually in circulation today. 


“Analyzing this statement fur- 
ther, I note that while this remark- 
able institution has some $4,700,000,- 
000, in their total earring 
assets are only $850,000,000, a large 
portion of which consists of Gov- 
ernment securities. 


assets. 


“In another portion of the same 
page, notice comes from the Phila- 
delphia Federal Reserve Bank of the 
rediscount rate being reduced from 
4% per cent to 3% per cent. 

“All of this indicates both cheap 
money and a plethora of money that 
is without precedent either in this 
country or in any country through- 
out the eivilized world. 


“What does this portend? I got 
to pondering over what this means 
to me and wonder if you likewise 
have given it any thought? 


“It is the history of all periods of 
depression that conditions g0 
through a regular cycle. The first 
phase is the disposition of every- 
body to gather in their money, re- 
duce their stocks and wait. Next 
after this money has accumulated, 
laid idle for a time, they look for 
some investment where safety is the 
first consideration regardless of re- 
turns. This phase is always re- 
flected in the strength of well se- 
cured bonds. Then, after a _ time. 
the holder, becoming more reassur- 
ed of conditions, begins to look 
around for other investments where 
the returns will be larger and more 
risk as to safety. At this juncture 
a heavy buying movement usually 


begins and continues until such time 
volume is 
absorbed in business and is always 
attended with rising prices. 

“At the present moment the bank 


as the surplus money 
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vaults are bulging with money and 
investors are clamoring for bonds 
tha’ will bring them some returns 
for the’? idle funds. It is my firm 
opinion that we are now on the 
threshold of e» buying movement 
that has never been equalled ip this 
country, regardless of whether 
Democrats or Republicans get con- 
trol of the. Government at the next 
election. 


“It has been my observation for a 
long time that only about 2 per cent 
of people engaged in business really 
make any money, and further, that 
this 2 per cent are those people 
who have the nerve and the fore- 
sight to make their purchases when 
prices are down and everybody else 
is afraid to buy. The other 93 per 
cent of us sit back in our slough 
of despondency, wail to see what 
our neighbor is going to do and 
afraid to buy until we see prices 
advancing, resulting usually in our 
buying nearer the top of the mar- 
ket than the bottom and the conse- 
quence 18 a profit if nof 
actual loss of capital when prices 
recede. 

“Let us for a moment analyze the 
situation in textiles. For the past 
three months mills have been clos- 
ing down because the prices obtain- 
able for merchandise would nof 
allow enough to pay for actual raw 
materials and direct labor. When 
this condition prevails we are some- 
where near the bottom of the mar- 
ket. Spot cotton today is approxi- 
mately 30 cents a pound. Yet all 
cotton products (and hosiery tm 
particular) are cheaper today than 
in the summer of 1921 when cotton 
was around if cents a pound. Silk 
is cheaper than at any time since 
1915 and any hosiery manufacturer 
will tell you (and we are rot all 
liars) that prices at which he its 
selling are lower than actual cost of 
production. This must be approxi- 
mately true in view of the fact that 
many are closing down their mills 
rather than attempt to run under 
these conditions. 


loss of 


“What are we going to do? For 
my part, [ am going to cover on 
raw materials at the present levels 


with the confident belief that the 
trade is going to need the merehan- 
dise at the present price at 


higher levels within ime 
and I truly hope that our custow- 
ers will cover their needs at the 


present low prices before the aver- 
age dealer begins to try to cover his 
needs, fill his stoeks, and thereby 
causing heavily advancing prices. It 
will be well worth your time to an- 
alyze and compare the situation to- 
day with like periods of the past. 
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CLARKSDALE, MISS. 


Merchants and Shippers 
Cable Address “Rodchuroh” 


Codes: 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


(Unincorporated) 


R. O. HARVEY & COMPANY 
COTTON 
Buyers and Exporters 
Members Texas Cotton Association, New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Meyers’ 39th Edition, Shepperson’s 1878-1881 


Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


| OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 


Cotton Grower 


Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


B. F. OLIVER & CO. 
Cotton 
Staples and Benders 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
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CONVERSE & COMPANY 
Frederick K. Rupprecht, President 


Established in New York 1872 


Selling Agents for the following Southern Mills: 


Caraleigh Mills Co., Virginia Cotton Millis. 
Raleigh, N. C. Swepsonville, N. C. 

Neuse Mfg. Co., Postex Cotton Mills, 
Neuse, N. C. Post, Texas. 

Peerless Cotton Mills, Gonzales Cotton Mills Co.., 
Thomaston, Ga. Gonzales, Texas. 

Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, J3reat Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Cuero, Texas. Rockingham, N. C. 


Sand Springs Cotton Mill Corp., 
Sand Springs, Okla. 


Also for the 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CORPORATION 


88 Worth Street New York City 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 
40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10 and 12 Thomas Street New York City 


Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, St. Paul, Dallas, St. Joseph, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Columbus, San Francisco, Seattle 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Third St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreigr: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton 


Thursday, July 10, 1924. 


Goods | 


New York.—The cotton 
markets were quiet during the 
week, the holiday meaning thal 
there was practically a four-day 


market. Gray goods prices were 
steady as the week ended, although 
buyers had a tendeney to bid lower 
on account of the drop im cotton 
following the government report. 
Staple cloths were quiet as the 
week ended, and were less active 
than some of the specialty lines. 
There has been no real improvement 
in the demand for staple domestic 


lines, ginghams, percales and col- 
ored cottons. Despite the lower 
cotton prices, mills selling 


agents were not inelined to lower 


goods prices. 


On Saturday there was some busi- 
ness on light weight bag numbers 
at prices that were an eighth cent 
lower than current quotations, but 
this trading was confined to small 
lots. 


In the sheetings market there 
were reports of 10% cents for 37- 
inch 48x48, 4.00 yard, in second 
hands: 13% cents for 36-inch 64x64, 
3.50 yard goods in first hands; 13% 
cents for 36-inch 48x48, 3-vard goods 
in second hands. Pajama checks 
were-an eighth cent lower. On sat- 
eens there were reports of sales of 
11% cents in second hands for 37%- 
inch, 64x88, 4.70 yard goods. 

Some of the best known mills 
making duck have been holding for 
higher prices for some time, reports 


being current to show that mills 
have declined business on wide 
ducks at prices they would have 


accepted some time ago. Wide al 
45 per cent off the lost has been 
declined. In some buyers 
have been able to pick up small lots 
at lower figures. 


Cases, 


There was some further business 
in shadow striped warp sateens with 
domestic mills, reports showing as 
many as 15,000 to have been sold. 

There was little business in tire 
fabrics, quotations being held at 
previous levels, namely, a low point 
of 50 cents for carded peeler square 
woven 14 and 17%-ounce goods and 
52 cents for cords. The only buying 
reported was by small mills wanting 
limited quantities. 

Converters of wash fabrics have 
been making progress in liquidating 
stocks of many of their slow selling 
goods, and the demand of late has 
permitted them to trade at some 
price. Their best business is being 


goods done on a few 


numbers, such as 
flock dot voiles. colored suitings and 
plain or printed voiles. They have 
been ordering some Jots of new 
gray cloths of special character and 
have been showing a few buyers 
some new fabrics. As a rule they 
feel that better business is not far 
off, although they are now disposed 
not to attempt formal openings until 
August, 

Frank J. Laffan, export cotton 
goods broker, says of the markets: 
“The cotton goods market was ex- 
tremely dull during the past month. 
Drastic mill curtailment continues, 
but buyers remain indifferent. There 
is little prospect of any change from 
this procedure until something more 
definite can be learned as to the 
size of the cotton crop. It is well 
understood by the trade that a large 
yield will be forthcoming should the 
weather be suitable during July and 
\ugust, especially so as the acreage 
planted is the largest on record. On 
the other hand, unseasonable weath- 
er will make for a small yield. It is 
this uncertainty that is restraining 
buyers from placing commitments 
in a large way.” 

Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 9 dy, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 13 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Ticking, 8-ounce . 26 
Denims 24%. 
Staple ginghams 15 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 
Dress ginghams 
Standard prints 


British Yarn Trade Dull. 


Although prices of cotton yarns 
have advanced about one penny in 
the past two weeks, this has im- 
parted no stimulus to the trade and 
spinners of American yarn claim to 
have a smaller manufacturing mar- 
gin than has been the case in the 
recent past. The volume of busi- 


ness in Egyptian yarn is declining, 


but spinners are well supplied with 
orders so that the present slacken- 
ing is being met without difficulty. 

Trade Commissioner H. D. Butler, 
London, May 19. 


TRADE 


BOSTON .MASS. 


ROCKFORD , 


( WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS | 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS ) 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


MAIN OFFice AND FACTORY: 


MARK 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


ILL .U.&.A. 
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Thursday, July 10, 1924. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Business con- 
tinued very dull in the yarn market 
last week and prices showed a de- 
cline following the issuance of the 
Government cotton crop report. In- 
quiries were less numerous than 
during the preceding week and buy- 
ers apparently decided to await fur- 
ther developments. 

The prices of practically all 
carded yarns showed a drop of at 
least half a cent a pound on Satur- 
day and in some cases the decline 
was a full cent. Combed yarns were 
weak but prices held better than 
for carded yarns. There were a few 
scattered inquiries for insulating 
yarns and some of the other coarse 
carded numbers, but practically no 
business was done. Aside from the 
effect of the cotton report, the 
break caused by the holiday slowed 
down business to a further extent. 

Hosiery mills showed a tendency 
to buy steadily on a hand-to-mouth 
basis during the first half of the 
week and a continuance of this busi- 
ness is expected this week. Under- 
wear manufacturers are more confi- 
dent and have been showing more 
interest in their yarn requirements. 
Prices on combed yarns are spotty 
and irregular, with the coarse num- 
bers somewhat better than the finer 
counts. Efforts of some dealers to 
move their stoek yarns has account- 
ed for much of this irregularity in 
the past ten days. Mercerized yarns 
showed no change and quotations 
generally are below what merceriz- 
ers will accept. 

Spinners see no immediate relief 
from the unfavorable conditions 
that have existed for some ‘time. 
With yarn costs considerably below 
the cost of production and only a 
very limited demand af any price, 
mills have no other alternative than 
to curtail. The amount of curtail- 
ment showed very little change dur- 
ing the past week. 


Yarn quotations in this market 


were quoted as follows: 


Two-Ply Chain Warps. 
2-ply 8s_...41%a42 2-ply 24s 
10s 42%.a_ 2-ply 26s 48 a 
12s to 14s..43 ad44 2-ply 30s 49 a 


2-ply l6s 44 a 2-ply 40s 57 abs 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 50s 66 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
&S 40 54%4a55 
10s to 12_.41%a42% 40s ex. 50 «6a 60 
14s 43 a 50s .._.66 a67 
l6s ..43 60s 73 a. 
44 a Tinged Garpet— 
24s 464a 3 and 4-ply_34%a35 
20s 47 a White Carpet— 
30s 48%a49 3and 4-ply_38 a39 
36s 54 a. 
Part Waste Insulating Yarn. 
6s, 1-ply..34 a_. 12s, 2-ply- %a38 
8s, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply_.42 a. 
4-ply $4 a 26s, 2-ply. 46%a__ 
10s, 1-ply and 30s, 2-ply_.48 a_. 
2-ply-. 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
3 


10s 41 a_. 
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Single Chain Warps. 


10s 42\%a 24s 47 
12s 43 a 26s 48 a 
14s 43%ea 30s 49 abd0 
16s 44 a 40s 57 abs 
20s 44} oa 

Single Skeins. 
6s to &s Quai 20s. 44 a 
10s 41 a 24s 47 a 
a 42 a. 26s 48 a 
l4s 43 a 30s 49 a 
16s 43%a 

Frame Cones. 
8s: 40 22s. 44 a 
10s 41 a 24s 
12s 268 45 a 
l4s 42 a 28s 46 a 
16s 42\ea 30s 48 a49 
18s 43 a 30s tying in 47 a 
20s 43 ad4 40s 58 a 


Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 


2-ply 16s...53 a55 2-ply 50s 69 a2 
2-ply 20s 55 abd7 2-ply 60s 75 «6a 80 
2-ply 30s 58 abo 2-ply 70s 85 6ad0 
2-ply 36s 59 a60 2-ply 80s 95 al 00 
2-ply 40s 60 abd 

Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s 50 abl 30s 63 a65 
12s 51 ab2 32s 63 a65 
14s 52 abd3 348 _. 65 a67 
16s 53 abd 36s 68 
18s 54 38s 69 


Austrian Market Slightly Better. 


There was a slight improvement 
in the Austrian cotton spinning in- 
dustry during March as compared 
with February. The production of 
yarn amounted to 4,330,355 pounds 
in March as against 4,088,960 pounds 
in February. It is estimated that 
if the spindles in Austria operate 
at full time, production will exceed 
5,800,000 pounds. The Austrian As- 
sociation of Cotton Spinners reports 
that there are 1,096,744 spindles in 
Austria, of which 83 per cent were 
active during March. — Assistant 
Trade Commissioner E. Zwickel, Vi- 
enna, May 9. 


Chinese Yarn Market Steady. 


The yarn market has been steady 
during the past month with few 
price changes and only a fair 
amount of business. No. 10s are 
quoted at taels 162 to i68 (tael 
equals $10.72) per 400-pound bale, 
while No. 20's are quoted at taels 
183 to 200 per bale.—Trade Commis- 
sioner G. C. Howard, Shanghai, May 
14. 


Belgian Yarn Goods Dull. 


Business in cotton yarn is dull, 
owing to the uncertainty in the 
foreign exchange market, with the 
result that orders are stimulated 
only by price concessions. There is 
less talk of short time than was 
the case a fortnight ago. Most 
plants are still operating on full 
time, but only on contracts accum- 
ulated before the rise in the france. 
—Acting Commercial Attache 3S. H. 
Cross, Brussels, May 10. 


Philadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Trogaso Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. = Mauney, Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 


2nd V -Pres. 
S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


D. A. Rudisill, ’ Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combed, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval. 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. L. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. C. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. G 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
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| Want Departmen 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Textile Winding Machinery 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for 
cireular describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, 
also the No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


—Agents— 


FACTORY OFFICE 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 

SECTION BEAM HBADS 

ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Steel BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Patent Pending 


Attleboro, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
Machine Shop Excellently 
Equipped Shafting At Half Price 
With Hangers for Same 
With No, Diam. Length 
Turret and Engine Lathes 2 3/46 in. 8 ft. 10 in. 
We manufacture Automobile 2 1/16 
Fiv Wheel Gears and distribute 16 J 0 
them 

4. ZAGORA MFG. CO. 2 3/16 
1225 S. Mint St. 2411/16 
Charlotte, N. 19/16 6 

2 10/16. “ 
PATENTS||: 
Trade Marks and Copyrights 4/8 
| 2 40/7346 

Difficult and rejected cases > 

A 1/16 10) {) 
specially solicited. No misleading 7/48 
inducements made to secure 9 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 3 3/10 IS 

Write for terms. Address { 45/16 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. ig 
467%..." 
For Sale 
THE RANDOLPH MILLS, Inc. 
| Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- Franklinville Nw. C 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60” diameter. A 
l7 teet long. To Carry 
pressure The Randolph Mills. ——— 
Franklinville, N. C. 
Remnants Wanted 
COMPLETE DYEHOUSE We are in the market for 200 
EQUIPMENT or 300 yards of print cloth num- 
Special Machinery for hers im st square construction. 
Textile Mills Give full particulars. Address W. 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing ID. C., care Southern Textile Bul- 
Machine Co. letin. | 
Bethayres, Pa. 


— 


Specialty Superintendent Wanted 


A Southern small specialty weaving mill, contemplat- 
ing the manufacture of plushes and upholstery pile 
fabrics, requires the services of a capable and experi- 
enced manufacturer as superintendent. Ideal condi- 
tions, new plant and a good salary offered to the right 
man. Answer fully. Address “Specialty,” care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Superintendent & Manager Wanted 


A small town contemplates the establishment of a mill with 80 
jacquard looms 72 to 96 inches wide. They will manufacture damask 
and crinkled quilts from yarns which they will buy. All machinery, 
buildings and equipment will be paid for in full. A man experienced 
in weaving such goods and who ean take and pay for $5,000 of stock 
is desired as manager and superintendent. Do not write unless ex- 
perienced on these goods and able to pay cash for stock. 


Address “Specialty Mill,” care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cotton 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 


Edward H. Best & Company 


222 Purchase St. 
Boston, Mass. 


\ 
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Southern Power Co. To 
Rebuild Catawba Plant 


Another step in the waterpower 
development program of the South- 
ern Power Company was assured 
Saturday wiren announcement was 
made at the offices of this company 
of plans for the immediate recon- 
struction of the old Catawba hydro- 
electric plant located 20 miles south 
of Charlotte. The new plant will 
have a generating capacity of 80,000 
horsepower, being of the same size 
as the Mountain Island plant, 12 
miles from Charlotte, which was 
completed seven months ago, and 
almost twice the size of the new 
Rhodhiss plant, development of 
which was started a few months 
ago. 

The first step in the actual con- 
struction of the new Catawba plant 

was the letting of a contract Satur- 
day afternoon for the building of a 
railway track from a poimt near 
Fort Mill, S. C., to the site of the 
plant, a distance of five miles. This 
contract was let to the MeDowell 
Contracting Company, of Marion. 
Work on this railway is to begin 
immediately, and will be pushed 
vigorously until the road is ready 
for traffic. 

The Catawba plant at present has 
a head of 25 feet and a generating 
capacity of 10,000 horsepower. The 
old dam and plant will form a part 
of the new dam which will give an 
effective head of 65 feet. The new 
power plant will have four generat- 
ing units of 20,000 horsepower each, 
and will have a total generating ca- 
pacity, therefore, eight times the 
capacity of the present Catawha 
plant. 

An interesting feature of the new 
project is that the old Catawba plant 
will be kept in operation practically 
until the-new plant is completed 
and put into commission. At thal 
time, of course, the old power 
equipment, now obsolete, will be 
junked. 

The new Catawba plant will be 
built by the Wateree Power Com- 
pany with its own organization. 
Contracts for the purchase of the 
machinery. will be let very shortly. 
Meanwhile, however, active prelimi- 
nary work on the site, as well as 
the building of the railway, will be 
gotten under way. This incidental 
work will include the elearing and 
cleaning up of the very consider- 
able area of land which will form 
the larger reservoir of the new 
plant. 

The announcement of the imme- 
diate beginning of work upon a new 
power plant will be taken by the 
public generally not only as an evi- 
dence of the faith of the Southern 
Power Company im the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas and its in- 
dustrial possibilities, but also as an 
evidence of the confidence of James 
B. Duke and his associates in the 
basic soundness of business condi- 
tions. It had been generally under- 
stood since the slight increase in 
basic rates was granted the South- 
ern Power Company some months 
ago that the company was planning 
to proceed with a construction pro- 
gram of considerable magnitude, 
thus keeping faith with its tacit as- 
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surance when the rate increase was 
given that it would atlempl as rap- 
idly as possible to develop power 
for the rapidly increasing demands 
of industrial North and South Caro- 
lina. 

The letting of contracts for the 
45,000 horsepower hydro-electric 
plant at Rhodhiss and the 40,000 
horsepower steam plant at Duncan, 
5. C.. immediately after the rate 
decision was handed down was the 
first evidence of the eCarrying ouf 
of the power companys construc- 
lion program. The beginning of 
work on this plant within a few 
months of the contract for the two 
already mentioned is simply a fur- 
ther unfolding of the plans of the 
company fo supply power as rapidly 
as it may be needed, or as rapidly 
as it can be developed, to insure the 
continued expansion of industrial 
Carolinas. 


Chinese Gray Sheetings 
Control Philippine Trade 


Washington, July 2.— ‘Philippine 
retail trade in eotton piece goods 
was very dull during May,” accord- 
ing to a cable from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Charles P. Goodhue, 
Manila, June 23, to the Department 
of Commerce. 

“Local prices are declining, and 
indenting in most lines has decreas- 
ed. Chinese weaves of grey sheeting 
are still in control of the market, 
but there have been some sales of 
American grey sheetings which are 
priced at approximately 12 pesos 
$6.00) per 40-yard piece of 36-inch, 
i8 by 48, 3-yard goods from import- 
ers stock. Stocks of bleached sheet- 
ings are light with a fair demand, 
and there has been some indenting. 
Bleached goods, 36 inches wide, 68 
by 72, 4% yards to the pound, are 
quoted at 11.50 pesos ($5.75) for 36- 
yard lengths. In gray drills, both 
the stock and demand are fair with 
Japanese weaves still dominating 
the market. Bleached drill stocks 
are light, and the demand seuson- 
ably dull. Stoeks of eolored drills 
are sufficient to meet the improving 
demand’ for this line. Stocks of 
khaki are adequate for the fair de- 
mand in American brands, while 
those of English goods are heavy 
with a light demand. There is little 
inquiry for denims, in which stocks 
jre light. Chambray stocks are 


Aight, and an inereasing interest is 


apparent in this line. Stocks of 
organdies and voiles are large, and 
the demand poor. Stocks of prints 
with light grounds are small, and 
of those with colored grounds heavy. 
The demand for the former is fair 
and for latter slight. Two-color, 
23-inch, 56 by 44 prints with light 
grounds are priced at approximately 
16 centavos ($0.08) per yard, while 
three-color, 36-inch 64 by 60 prints 
are quoted at 27.50 centavos $0.1375 
per yard.” 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 
“LAND OF THE SKY SPECIAL” 


VIA 


Southern Railway System 


Southern Railway announces the inauguration of new train service 
between the Carolinas and Florida, effective June 28-29, 1924. 


SOUTHBOUND 


SCHEDULE NORTHBOUND 
9:20 P. M. Ly Charlotte Ar. 9:30 A. M. 
10:55 P. M. Lv. Columbia LY. 9:40 A. M. 
3:55 A. M. Ar. Savannah Lv. 12:45 A. M. 
8:15 A. M. Ar. Jacksonville Lv 8:15 P. M. 


This new train will handle through sleeping car between Char- 
lotte and Jacksonville. Asheville and Savannah, Asheville and 
Miami, Cincinnati and Tampa, via Asheville. 

Passengers destined Savannah may board Savannah sleeping 
car at Columbia and occupy same in Savannah until 7:00 A. M. 

Passengers destined to points south of Jacksonville on Florida 
East Coast Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, may walk 
from Charlotte-Jacksonville sleeper to Miami or Tampa sleepers 
before reaching Jacksonville next morning and avoid change of 
cars in Jacksonville. 

Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and 
Columbia. 

Through day coach service between Asheville, 
vannah and Jacksonville. 

This new rag fe train goes via Southern Railway to Savannah 
thence Atlantic Coast Line Railroad to Jacksonville. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on 
any Southern Railway Agent. 


F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade Street 
Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbia, Sa- 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
237 West Trade Street 
Telephone 3860, Branch 7 
Charlotte, N. C 


ngineering ¢ 


Frelin aghuy sen 


ony: Buffato- Chicago 1 


GREIST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you-—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—small requirements receive the same 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
James McCabe, P. O. Box 219, Greenville, S. C. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haaslacher. 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Sirrine & Co E. 


ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Co. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 


Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 


BALL-BEARING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 


BALERS— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shows. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 


sANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


BANKS— 
American Trust Co. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


SEAMS (All Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 


BEAMING COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BEARINGS, MACHINERY— 

Fafnir 

Hyatt Roller earing Co. 


BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belit Co. 


BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link- | Co. 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 


BELTING— 
Chaniotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Williams & Sons. 


BELT, CEMENT— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
i. B. Willlams & Sons. 


BELT LACING— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Co. 
BENCH DRAWER®, &TEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
BICARBONATE OF 8SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline - Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, anne & Co 
BOBBIN HOLD ERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddie Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOXES— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 
SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Co. 


BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 


Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 


BRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 


"UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘olcomb Bunch Builder Corp. 
CALENDERS— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
5. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
international Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 


CLEANING MACHINES— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 


CLOTH PILERS— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 


CLOTH PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 


CLUTCH SPINDLES— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 


COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COMBS— 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 


COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 


COMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steeil Co. 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Farish Co. 


COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 


CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS - 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


COOLERS (AIR)— 
——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
6B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, Inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring* Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Carolina Specialty Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


(Revolution, 
tc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 


DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist ay Co. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 


& Son Co., B. S. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B F., & Sons, ine. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
& Lane. 
E. du Pont de & Co. * 
Mets, H. A., 
National Aniline 4 Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 


2Y& WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper~-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington Guerry. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC 
Chicago Fuse 
Cooper-Hewitt E Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Hank, Pick, 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXPERT TEXTILE MECH Iic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 
Anchor Post iron Co. 
Cycione Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 


FENCES (iron and Wire)— 

Anchor Post tron Works. 

Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

5. F_ Perkins & Son, Inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemov 3 & Co., Ine. 
CLEANERS— 

Nichols Mfg. Co. 

Poland Soap Works. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OV - 
ERHAUL 


Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spindle & Flyer Co. 


FR 
Steel Heddle Mfa. Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 

Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 

Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post Iron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
GRINDING AND 
MACHINES— 
Roy, 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, 
Fafnir Bearing Co 
Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS 
Garland 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
HYDRO. EXTRACTORS— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Williams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES-- 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
E. S. Draper. 
LEATHER PACKINGS— 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LIQUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale 
Saco-Lowell hops. 
Stafford Co., The 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Ce.’s. 
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LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfg Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
“ae Loom Harness and Reed 
Work 
Steel Heddle Mfg. .Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. ay Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atlanta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co 


Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works 


Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

Américan Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 


MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
«tlis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnelid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
N. & WN. J. Co. 
A., Co 
U. Oll Co 


Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co 
ONE. PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 


MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Siggers 
PERBORATE sOoODA— 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
POWER 
MACHINER 
Allis- Mtg. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Willlam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B, Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST !RON— 
Willlam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiller Feed also Centritugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 

QUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (Iron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRANES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Luoton’s, David, Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOOoDsS)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHAFTING— 


Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

A. E. Staley re 2 

Corn Products efining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hawley’s Laboratcries. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C« 


SLIP-NOT LEATHER BELTING 


Slip-Not Leather Belting is most sat- 
isfactory Belting ever manufactured 
for textile industry. 


Convinee yourself of its superiority 
by mailing us trial order at once. 


SLIP-NOT 


Is 


Manufactured By 


Grant Leather Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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John FP. Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SLASHER .COMBS— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, .inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 
SOF TENERS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 
SKEWERS— 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttie Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &S., Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L Parker Co. 

David Brown Co. 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SODA ASH— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


SOFTENERS (Oi1)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SOLOZONE— 


Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAMES— 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


SPINNING FRAME SADDLES-- 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corp. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPOOLS— 
David Brown Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan fg Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
———See Bobbins. Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPINNING TAPES— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 

STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

STOCKS AND BONDS— 
American Trust Co. 


STRIPPER CARDS— 
L. Watson Mfg. Co. 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

TEXTILE SODA— 

J. B. Ford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 


TESTING APPARATUS (Fabrics)— 
8. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. 8.. Sons Co. 

TOILE TS— 

Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 


TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING TAPES— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


VENTILATING FANS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L. Sonneborn ons, Inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHING POWDERS— 
Nichols Mfg. Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Bett Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— Parks-Cramer Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Metz 4. A ‘ WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
Be STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
WATER WHEELS— WIRE PARTITIONS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. Cyclone Fence Co. 
WELL DRILLING— YARNS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
W HIZZERS— Mauney-Steele Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Shops. Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Universal Winding Co. YARN PRESSES— 
WINDOWS— Economy Baler Co. 
Lupton’s, David, Sons, inc. YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. H. L. Scott & Co. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
Section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
and Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


QUR SPINNING RINGS---pouste Fiance 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 
CENTRAL FALLS, R. |. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKLKINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machiner 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metalic Drawing Roll Co. 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
HA 
T 
co 
BOSTON 
HA HA 
A full line of 
T T 
SULPHUR COLORS 


Fast to light 


and washing 
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Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


Williamsburg Chemical Co. 


co 


HAMETZ &@)c CHARLOTTE 


Phila adel phia 
Charlotte 


‘Ctucago Frencsce 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville, S. C. 


— 
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PAGE Partitions are Easy 
to Install 


Page Panel Partitions ve install, move or relocate them with 
protection for Valuable tools, sup FAS They come to you complet 
plies and Strong light. painted, ready to erect, in standard 
sanitary, they do not interfere with izes 4’x8’, 2’x8’. and 1'x8 

light or ait We ‘carry complete stocks of all 
The panels are uniform and inter- Page Products. and can give vou 
changeablk Vou! own men Can prompt service 


12-ft. Partition made by placing horizontal panels above upright panels. 
Holes for bolting standardized to fit with panels placed in either partition. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


>> 


THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive vour frames 
you may be sure of obtaining the -maximum 
amount of service. There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 

Even before the first tape driven cotton frame 
Vas in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. ‘The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. : 

Tapes for all drives, including cetton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 


BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
199 Perkins St. Lowell, Mass. 


& TWISTING TAPES 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 


service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
C R 


WEAVING MACHINERY 
READVILLS MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C PATERSON, NWN. J. 


Clean Quality 
Trouble Free 


KEW, 


Quick Service 
Complete Stocks 


In these days of keen competition it is essential that you get maximum production at minimum cost. 
One of the ways to attain this end is to buy good Leather Belting for your machines. 


A little higher 
price may mean the difference between disappointment and complete satisfaction. 
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